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ideas in their turn come out of the religions, or irreligions, of contemporary man. 

In many countries the Catholic Church is at the heart of the battle of ideas. Cardinal 
Manning’s saying that “all great quarrels between men are at bottom theological” suggests 
that there is, in fact, no better starting-point or background for understanding the modern 
world than a Catholic one. Because of this approach and background, 
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MARY WARD 
1585-1645 
By 
JOSEPH GRISAR 


Ravenna, later Bishop of Cesena and vice-legate of Ferrara, 

was on his way home from Warsaw, where he had been for 
many years Auditor-General of the papal nunciature. He turned 
his journey into a study tour which took him through Northern 
Germany, Holland, Belgium and the Rhineland, and from there 
via Munich and Innsbriick back to Italy. He had also intended 
to visit England, but was prevented by the outbreak of the war 
between England and Holland. Being of an open mind as well 
as an excellent observer, he left an extremely interesting and 
attractive description of this journey. 

In the Catholic parts of the Spanish Netherlands and on the 
Rhine what impressed him most was the freedom of women. 
With surprise and evident sympathy he recounts how in Antwerp 
and Brussels the ladies of rank devoted themselves to the study 
of languages and history, and took part in conversation on equal 
terms with men. He also records that the wives of merchants 
and tradesmen travelled about alone to transact their business 
without being molested. This surprise gave way to admiration 
when he came to know the large béguinages. There, hundreds 
of women were living together after the manner of the cloistered 
communities, but with greater personal liberty, keeping their 
home clean and tidy and earning their daily bread by working 
hard both at home and outside. He also learned that in the 
Flemish towns many young girls bound themselves by vow to 
lead a kind of cloistered life in their families, so that such houses 
had no need of servants. The Institute of Canonesses which he 
came to know at Cologne was something quite new to him. He 
spent a whole afternoon in animated conversation with these 
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educated women. In his book he explained quite frankly why 
such an extraordinary situation—which he probably viewed a 
little too benevolently—was possible in these places: the moral 
and religious life was on a much higher level in the parts of 
Germany and the Netherlands which had remained Catholic than 
in his own country, and women there were brought up more 
independently and were better able to protect themselves and 
to mix in society. 

Shortly before the papal diplomat wrote these observations, 
a woman who had founded a new religious congregation in the 
parts through which he had travelled, had died. She came from 
Protestant England, where at that time women were as free as 
in North-west Germany, and perhaps enjoyed even more inde- 
pendence and education. This was Mary Ward, the foundress of 
the Institute of the English Ladies, who died on 30 January, 1645. 

After an unsuccessful attempt to find her vocation in one of 
the older and stricter Orders, she undertook to found a conven- 
tual community in the small town of St. Omer near Calais, 
which was then Spanish. At first she had no idea what Rule to 
adopt or how to organize this new congregation. Yet even in 
these early years her attention was foal towards England, 
where a considerable remnant of Catholics was fighting des- 
facapr for their faith. It became ever more clearly her aim to 

elp them and to assist the priests in their difficult and dangerous 
work. To this idea of pastoral help and a co-operative apostolate 
was joined the education of women. Very soon she received into 
her small house not only companions willing to share her life, 
but also children of English Catholic families; in addition, she 
took on the education of the girls of the town. 

At the same time Mary Ward and her companions were always 
occupied with the question how to organize their future life. 
One thing only was certain: they wanted to found a religious 
congregation. According to the Canon Law then in force they 
had for this purpose to adopt the Rule of one of the already 
existing Orders. They were well aware that the Rule of the old 
Orders of women was not suitable for the tasks they had in mind. 
In England, where priests could only exercise their ministry under 
threat of imprisonment or even death, there could be no question 
of founding convents. And even if they did have convents—how, 
with the rule of enclosure, could they take the active part in 
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education and pastoral work that they desired and the times 
required? 

To meet the plans that these Englishwomen were forming, an 
entirely new kind of religious life would be needed—more 
supple, inconspicuous, in closer contact with the people, better 
adapted to the needs and developments of modern times. It is 
quite understandable that later Mary Ward should have confessed 
that these years, while she was looking for a suitable plan, had 
been the hardest of her life; that they even put into the shade all 
she suffered afterwards through illness and persecution. At last, 
in 1611, she saw her way clearly before her. She was to bring 
into existence a counterpart of the work of St. Ignatius, modelling 
her Institute on his Order as far as was possible for women. She 
was to do for women what he had done for men. Thus her vision 
began to extend beyond England. Her Institute was to comprise 
the world; its work was to reach all nations. Even a mission 
among pagans and Turks was envisaged—for the first time for 
a Congregation of women. Until the end of her life the great 
Englishwoman remained true to her conviction that this insight 
had been given her directly by God, and that its faithful realiza- 
tion was the task He had entrusted to her. She also believed that 
for her the recognized Rule, demanded by Canon Law, was that 
of St. Ignatius. Since the Constitutions of their Founder forbade 
the Jesuits to undertake the regular direction of nuns, the new 
foundation would differ from the older Congregations of women 
also in that it would be independent of a men’s branch of the 
Order. Since she was going to break new ground for nuns this 
seemed to her an advantage; it was also more congenial to her 
independent and energetic nature. 

Even more important was the fact that this Rule was adapted 
to unhampered external activity; it had not only removed all 
hindrances, such as the habit, the office in choir and the indepen- 
dence of each house of the Order, but provided a framework for 
apostolic activity on a world-wide scale. 

Thus the Constitution of St. Ignatius’s Order and his apostolic 
ideal combined all that Mary Ward herself cherished and desired, 
as well as what the times seemed to demand: the most efficient 
deployment of forces to conquer the world for Christ and His 
Church. And this task was on achieved by a society organized 
with a view to uniting personal initiative with firm leadership, 
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easy mobility with strict centralization, modern education with 
deep faith, and unremitting work with a life of prayer and 
intimate converse with God. In her own words, a life that would 
combine “the zeal of the Apostles with the recollection of the 
hermits.” 

Thus the foundation of Mary Ward had a double aim: it was 
to be a community of women devoted to the apostolate, according 
to the spirit and constitutions of St. Ignatius; and by this means 
to influence women in the world and help them to realize in 
their lives the ideal of their Catholic Faith. This was something 
new in the religious life, and in the freedom so far allowed to 
women. 

This bold enterprise was made easier in that some features of 
the sort of Rule she envisaged had already been realized both in 
the older institutes and in the new ventures which she had met 
in Belgium and on the Rhine. There existed prototypes of a 
religious life designed for external activity, especially for educa- 
tion. These were to be found in the large béguinages, in the 
conventual way of life practised by the devout, working either 
in smaller groups or individually, and especially in the associations 
of pious women which combined a common life with modest 
teaching activities. They had dropped the impediments of the 
old conventual life, especially the enclosure. The ecclesiastical 
authorities had long tolerated these associations, and many bishops 
encouraged them. But they were working individually without 
centralization, and hence were lacking in vigour, organization 
and training, and had no assurance of survival. Moreover, they 
were without a recognized Rule; they were small, indeed private 
communities, unprotected by the firm support of the law of the 
Church; and, lacking the deep spiritual and moral training which 
Mary Ward proposed for her companions, their outlook was 
somewhat narrow. In the later struggle against the foundation 
of Mary Ward, faults and shortcomings which had been dis- 
covered in the Belgian communities were laid at the door of 
the Englishwoman—whether by incredible ignorance or by malice 
it would be difficult to decide. This shows that, despite goodwill, 
such free external activity was not without its dangers. In any 
case, and especially if this activity was organized on such a scale 
as envisaged by Mary Ward, it demanded a new type of woman, 
and therefore a leader and educationist who herself represented 
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a true ideal of Catholic womanhood. How does Mary Ward 
measure up to this demand? 

Her own education owed much to a new style of Catholic 
life. She had been brought up in a good Catholic family of the 
old squirearchy in the period of persecution. In spite of the 
religious struggle this was a time of rapid political and economic 
advance in England. Englishwomen, and not merely in the 
wealthy aristocratic families, enjoyed a good intellectual educa- 
tion and much greater freedom and independence than was the 
lot of women in most Catholic countries. The persecution, which 
had already lasted so long and demanded such great sacrifices, 
had produced a deepening of the religious life in the families that 
remained loyal to the Faith. On going to Belgium she met women 
whose way of life was similar to what she had known at home. 
This applies specially to the circle round the Archduchess Isabella 
Clara Eugenia. This great lady, the highly educated and far-seeing 
Stadholder who had done so much for the Catholic revival in 
Belgium, well understood the young Englishwoman, and became 
her faithful friend and helper. 

In view of her family and unbringing, and the milieu in which 
she found herself in Catholic Belgium, it is not surprising that 
Mary Ward should have been receptive to new ideas and found 
in them new ways of helping the Church in her great need. Her 
whole character, too, showed that she belonged to a new type 
of Catholic woman. She had a meticulous sense of order and 
cleanliness, which even took in such details as the crockery for 
serving the poor at the convent gate, and a keen appreciation 
of the beauties of nature: on the long journeys she made on foot 
she would break off her recollection to enjoy a fine view. Music 
and art appealed to her, and her speaking and singing gave much 
pleasure. She enjoyed society and taking part in conversation 
with educated men. Friendship was sacred, and with her once 
a friend always a friend. Her delicate social sense caused her to 
prescribe that all, even her least important employees and the 
poor, must be treated with the same courteous charity. The 
Sisters’ work should extend to the children of the poor no less 
than to the daughters of rich families entrusted to their care. 
It is significant that, while the suppression of her schools at Naples 
aroused the opposition of the rich families, a similar suppression 
in Rome brought from the poor the bitter complaint that their 
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children had lost the best thing they possessed. She behaved 


everywhere with perfect assurance, whether in the midst of 
looting soldiers or at the brilliant courts in this age of absolute 

rinces. And, an unheard-of thing for a woman in those days, 
she fearlessly faced a Congregation of Cardinals in order to defend 
her work in a long, well thought-out speech. It is one of her most 
astonishing successes that, even though imprisoned and con- 
demned, she was yet allowed to appear before the Pope and 
compelled his respect. She “ate to the new epoch also in 
this, that though she was zealous for the Church, and was 
repeatedly imprisoned for her faith, she kept herself free from 
fanaticism. This, combined with her dignified manner, gained her 
the admiration and friendship of fair-minded Protestants. Both 
in her dealings with them and in her educational work she 
followed the principle of not attacking the beliefs of others, 
however false, but of offering them something better, so they 
abandoned their errors of their own accord. This explains the 
remarkable fact that the whole Protestant population of Hewarth, 
near York, when she died, with the exception of one enraged 
no-Popery man, attended her funeral. 

The desire to explore new countries was a characteristic mark 
of the new age. But even in that age there can have been few 
women such courageous and far-ranging travellers. Though it 
was the work of founding her Order that took her abroad and 
not the desire to make discoveries or see novelties, she under- 
stood these attractions and did in fact enjoy sight-seeing when 
pleasure and business could be combined, working in visits to 
Loretto and Assisi, and calling at Venice to buy silk (for which 
the city was famous) for the Sisters at Munich to make vestments. 
The courage of St. Teresa in travelling all through Spain to 
spread her reform has often been admired; but her journeys 
cannot be compared with those undertaken by Mary Ward. She 
crossed the Channel to England no less than ten times, and visited 
Rome three times. Getting as far east as Prague and the frontier 
of the Turkish Empire and as far south as Naples, there were 
few parts of Europe of which she did not have some personal 
knowledge. All this was achieved while much of the Continent 
was in the throes of religious and dynastic wars. Perhaps her 
greatest single achievement was her last journey, which took her 
from Rome to Yorkshire, across snow-bound Mont Cenis in 
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December, and, by a very roundabout route touching Cologne 
and Paris, to the Channel. Arrived in England her troubles were 
not over, for she had to flee north to escape the warring Royal 
and Parliamentary armies. What makes these journeys all the 
more remarkable—almost incredible—is that they were done with 
the scantiest means, mostly on foot, by a woman who was never 
really well and often seriously ill. 

The wide range of her travels strengthened her belief in the 
formative ideas in which she had been brought up. She herself 
had received a deep and comprehensive education. She knew 
several languages, including Latin, and had a remarkable know- 
ledge of medicine. It was her purpose that her Sisters should 
have the same advantage. The English Life tells us: “She was 
a great enemy of ignorance, did not love to see people of little 
and mean spirit, much less endured what was vile and base.” 
Among her sayings we find this precious sentence: “The spirit 
of God is not boorish, but teaches all that is noble.” 

Characteristic of her large mind was an honesty and truth- 
fulness that did not admit of compromises and half-truths. Even 
when it was a question of the very existence of her Institute, she 
refused vigorously to use the subterfuge and insisted on clarifica- 
tion of the points at issue. This was the quality above all that 
she looked for in her daughters, and it was by this standard she 
judged their worth. 

In an age abounding in euphuisms and artificial manners she 
is most refreshing in her natural homeliness, without hypocrisy 
or pretence, for she put into practice the maxim she gave her 
followers: “‘Show yourself as you are, and be as you show your- 
self.”” Indeed she had a tendency to a too great disregard for 
social convention. One wonders what impression the Cardinals 
received when, driving in their noble carriages, they caught sight 
of the well-known English lady, the superior of an already 
considerable religious Congregation, in very peculiar garb, dusty 
and tired, leading a donkey on which she brought back a sick 
Sister from distant Perugia to Rome. But they greeted the 
wanderer respectfully, and some of them said later that she used 
to walk along con tanto brio, as if she was leading a great proces- 
sion. Even Pope Urban VIII seems to have been momentarily 
embarrassed when, kneeling before him, she asked what else she 
should do to gain his confidence, seeing that she was again being 
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tered with investigations about her orthodoxy. According to 
the old Italian Life, the Pope admitted that at her trial things had 
not been quite in order; a surprising admission from the sensitive 
Barberini Pope. Thenceforward he treated her with touching 
attention and benevolence, and the supervision ceased. 

In his great allocution to the Mothers General of religious 
congregations, the present Pope enjoined these highly-placed 
superiors most urgently to cultivate maternal kindness, because, 
as he said, women who had attained to high authority lose it 
easily. Mary Ward had this feeling for her subjects very strongly. 
Her sincerity and honesty of outlook were matched by a great 
esteem for the work of her Sisters, and by an absolute confidence 
and faith in them. She wanted to have nothing different from 
them; except that she would choose for herself the hardest things. 
She took turns with them in washing up after meals, dressed 
in the oldest clothes, and, on the long journey to Rome, went 
on foot, leaving the horse, a borrowed one, to the Sister who was 
most tired. When one of the Sisters became a victim of the 
deadly plague, she insisted on doing the nursing. Her tenderness 
towards those who looked to her as a leader was one of the 
most lovable traits of a lovable character. 

Combined with this affectionate side of her nature was an 
uncommon power of quick decision and resolute action. She 
faced her problems with an independent mind, and, having formed 
her conscience on a matter, could act without hesitation. Thus, 
when she felt that the usefulness of her house in Rome was ham- 
pered by being too much in the public eye and under too close a 
supervision, she suddenly left Rome for Naples, without money, 
and accompanied only bya lay-sister. There she laid the foundation 
of what shortly became a flourishing house of the young Society. 
Not even the final and tragic crisis caused her enialen to falter. 
In the last days before the suppression of her Institute when its 
existence, she realized, was in the balance—in fact the Pope had 
already decided on suppression—she sent her faithful friend and 
companion, Winifred Wigmore, to encourage the wavering 
communities in the north with a letter on the virtue of stead- 
fastness to one’s vocation. 

This letter, like so much of what she did, was later given a 
sinister interpretation, perhaps because it was thought to have 
been written when she already knew of her condemnation. In 
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view of the storm that her work aroused it is surprising to find 
how orthodox, one might say ordinary, her spiritual life and 
outlook were. Apart from the exceptional graces she was 
undoubtedly given in prayer, the only extraordinary thing about 
them was their intensity and that they belonged to someone who 
lived, not in the twentieth, but in the seventeenth century. One 
has constantly to remind oneself that Mary Ward died more 
than three hundred years ago. Her prayer was set on a solid 
foundation of Catholic doctrine and ascetical teaching that was 
rare in those days. She regarded meditation as of the very first 
importance, because it seemed to her to deepen and sanctify life 
and work until they became a permanent prayer and a prepara- 
tion for service and sacrifice. Vocal prayer and various set 
devotions also played an important part in her plan of community 
life. The strong emphasis that she put on personal effort, far from 
minimizing, was designed to increase, the fruitfulness of Mass 
and the Sacraments. Already at home in England she had success- 
fully struggled to be allowed the rare privilege of daily Com- 
munion, and she clung to it throughout her life. On her death- 
bed she had to go without Holy Communion for many weeks 
because there was no priest; and it is characteristic of her that 
she was then disquieted because she no longer felt its absence 
so hard to bear as in former times. Any slovenliness in connection 
with the Blessed Sacrament or the ceremonies of the Church 
was intolerable to her. She insisted on the greatest reverence 
during services, and attached much importance to the beauty of 
worship and the faithful observance of the liturgy. Canonists at 
Liége used to say one should attend the ceremonies in her chapel 
to see how they ought to be performed. Not even persecution 
and the menace of government spies in England could prevent 
her from making the chapel at home as beautiful as she could. 
The way she met her misfortune, especially the last and bitterest 
one—the total suppression of her Institute—is a striking proof 
of the soundness of her spiritual life. She accepted the papal Bull 
which brought about the destruction of her life’s achievement 
and the harsh reproaches that were levelled against her personally 
with humility and fortitude. The gay courage which in her 
young days led her, to the horror of her Sisters, to call on the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, who was known to be raging against 
her, never deserted her. We can see a touch of it in a letter of 
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encouragement she wrote from a bolted and guarded cell at 
Munich under the heading, ‘From my Palace.” It shone at her 
death-bed. Even when the end was approaching she would not 
let the Sisters be sad, and, to stop their tears, suggested a song, 
and herself sang with them. 

How did the thing happen? How did this deeply spiritual 
woman, who belonged so clearly by her upbringing, education 
and outlook to the forward movement of her age, who by her 
gifts of head and heart seemed so perfectly equipped for the 
pioneer work to which she felt herself called, make shipwreck 
of the whole enterprise? Can it be that she advanced too rapidly 
and was imprudent where ecclesiastical authority was concerned? 
The facts hardly support this obvious explanation. She could 
hardly have foreseen that her plans would meet with the oppo- 
sition that eventually brought them to nothing. The Church 
seemed to have approved or at least tolerated what she had 
begun, and, in addition, she had from the first the protection 
and help of her diocesan bishop, and soon obtained also the 
temporary approval of the Apostolic See for her newly founded 
Institute. Moreover, her ideas were enthusiastically received not 
only by young women, for whom she had a great attraction, 
so that the number of her followers increased quickly, but also 
by people of high standing and influence, clerical and lay. The 
great Maximilian of Bavaria; the Emperor Ferdinand II, a 
champion of the Faith; Cardinal Pazmany, the reformer of 
Hungary; the much admired Cardinal Federico Borromeo; her 
diocesan bishop, the Franciscan Dr. Jacob Blaise, and last but not 
least, a saintly figure, the widely-known Carmelite, Dominic of 
Jesu Maria, who Ted the Imperial troops in the Battle of the White 
Mountain—they all supported her plans. With all this approval 
and support Mary Ward was not unreasonably confident of her 

ture. 

But almost from the beginning there was also opposition, 
which was caused largely by her taking over the Constitutions 
of the Jesuit Order, though she had completely excluded any 
dependence on the Society of Jesus, in order to go her way 
independently. But the affinity of aims and methods was sufficient 
to drag her into the bitter quarrels which had then broken out 
between a very small but persistent faction of the English clergy 
and the Jesuits, and to implicate her in the opposition and 
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hostilities against the Jesuit Order, which were then prevailing 
in a section of the Church and expressed themselves especially 
in the great attacks of the Jansenists. Unfortunately she also failed 
to gain the full support and help of the Society of Jesus; for the 
Jesuits did not like the plan to found an Institute for women 
similar to their own. 

The first accusations and attacks against the new Institute came 
from England, about 1612, long before Mary Ward herself went 
to the Holy City to defend her work before the Pope; they 
emanated from the circles of the secular clergy who were fighting 
against the Jesuits. The accusations which now followed one 
another in quick succession contained wild exaggerations and 
false charges. They form one of the sorriest chapters of the 
quarrel among English Catholics in the seventeenth century. We 
have noted in the beginning how surprised the papal diplomat 
was by the independence of women in general and the freedom 
of certain forms of religious life in Belgium and the Rhineland. 
This independence and freedom being quite unknown in Rome 
and the southern countries, it was all the easier for Mary Ward’s 
accusers to make her ideas and work appear more morally dan- 

erous and revolutionary than in fact they were. The real sub- 
stance behind all the accusations always came down to this, that 
she had no enclosure and worked freely in the world. 

Today it is embarrassing to read in the memoranda made at 
the trial of Mary Ward, what narrow ideas prevailed even in 
official circles about the position of women, how necessary it was 
thought to contain their natural fickleness within sharply defined 
external barriers, and to protect them from dangers to faith and 
morals. The idea that women should co-operate with the priests 
in religious teaching and the apostolate was considered as arro- 
gance, or was at least held to involve great risks. Such views 
had also affected the great work of reform after the Council of 
Trent. What abuses existed in women’s convents were probably 
too exclusively attributed to the alleged intellectual and moral 
inferiority of women, and their remedy was sought in greater 
external restraint. The regulations for enclosure, which had 
hitherto been observed rather loosely, were now not only given 
new emphasis, but were stiffened to the limits of what was 
bearable. The relevant papal decrees were worked out in minutest 
detail and contained heavy penalties for transgressors; nor did 
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they remain a dead letter, but were enforced with utmost severity, 
at least in Italy. The contemporary Acts of the Congregation 
of Religious show clearly that the complete separation of the 
nuns from their environment was meant to be enforced with 
rigid consistency. Even children whose education had been 
entrusted to nuns were not allowed to leave the convent. 

It was at the moment when these ideas were in the ascendant 
at Rome that Mary Ward appeared with her plans for an Order 
rejecting enclosure, demanding self-government and refusing to 
be affiliated to a men’s Institute. More, this Order was to be 
exempt from episcopal authority as far as its interior government 
was concerned, and was to be immediately subject to Rome; it 
demanded freedom for its educational activities and a share in 
pastoral work. It is true, the English Ladies certainly did not 
desire to teach with priestly authority or to direct consciences, 
but they wanted to instruct people in the faith and in the spiritual 
life; they hoped to educate women to greater independence and 
give them an intellectual and religious formation, and thus extend 
their interests beyond their homes, generally considered their only 
vocation in those days. One reproach recurs in all the accusations 
against Mary Ward, namely, that she wanted to break down all 
the barriers of her sex, to set aside all the decrees of the Church 
regarding the Congregations of Women, and that she demanded 
for herself and her foundation a freedom which, given the 
feminine nature, must necessarily lead to licence and unbelief. 
But the evidence that was brought in proof of these crushing 
accusations turns out to be a mixture of distortions of actual 
events and downright slander. 

In this struggle Mary Ward was in a losing pdsition, because 
she was a trusting and sincere person, unequal to the methods 
used against her. Moreover, she was up against an attitude which 
had been developing for centuries and had penetrated deeply into 
the consciousness of ecclesiastical circles, and which seemed to 
have been sanctioned by ancient legislation as much as by the 
new reforms. She fought for her work with a courage and 
perseverance, and often also with a skill which rouse our admira- 
tion; and she did indeed succeed in fending off the final blow 
for years, despite the constant attacks of influential opponents. 
She undoubtedly made a deep impression on the Cardinals whom 
she confronted in person, as well as on the Popes, Gregory XV 
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and Urban VIII, whom she met in faith, without fear; and in 
the face of her natural dignity and the obvious sincerity of her 
purpose the slanders dissolved into nothing. Yet she could over- 
come neither the deeply-rooted prejudices nor the barriers of 
existing legislation. Mary Ward failed, because she wanted some- 
thing for which the time had not yet come. Her foundation was 
abolished and forbidden by Pope Urban VIII’s Bull Pastoralis 
Romani Pontificis of 13 January, 1631, and the continuation of 
the work in its existing form was made impossible. Perhaps some 
imprudent actions on the part of her entourage may have been 
partly responsible for the harshness with which the Church finally 
rejected her work, and the severe treatment she herself received, 
but the chief cause was the malice and hatred of her opponents 
which shrank from nothing, and represented Mary Ward’s fight 
for her work and the honour and vocation of her Sisters as an 
insolent revolt against the Church and the Pope. 

Mary Ward was far in advance of her time. She had a greater 
idea of Catholic women and the part they could take in the work 
of the Church than her contemporaries. She realized that they 
would have to be educated and formed for this task, and set 
about providing the means. A later age was to prove her right. 
Today her aims have been realized by many religious Congrega- 
tions and a great multitude of apostolic Catholic women with 
incalculable advantage to the Church. After its Constitutions had 
been changed her own Congregation was able to survive the 
catastrophe of 1631. It developed anew from tiniest remnants, 
and strove to uphold the ideal of the foundress as far as was 
permitted. In a new age and a new world the Church has 
approved her Institute. She could hardly have had a nobler 
vindication than she has received in recent times at the hands 
of two great Popes. In 1909 Pope St. Pius X, over-riding a 
prohibition made in 1749 when her Congregation received papal 
approval, recognized her as foundress of the English Ladies. 
Forty-two years later Pius XII did her the great honour of naming 
her along with St. Vincent de Paul as the outstanding pioneer 
of the lay apostolate among women. By gathering all its parts 
together Mary Ward’s Order is about to realize her ideal of a 
great, world-wide and solidly organized Institute. Remembering 
how thoroughly her work had been destroyed, we are tempted 
to speak of a real resurrection: at that time and even centuries 
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later no one could have believed that it would revive, though 
Mary Ward predicted it and hoped for it with a faith that could 
not be shaken. 


[With acknowledgments to “‘Stimmen der Zeit.’”| 


LIONEL JOHNSON 
AS CRITIC 


By 
DEREK STANFORD 


I 


ONEL PIGOT JOHNSON was born at Broadstairs on 15 March, 
| His parents were of partly Celtic stock and were 
rigidly High Church in principle. Johnson was educated at 
Winchester College and at New College, Oxford, where he 
“got a first in ‘Greats,’ but a bad second in ‘Mods.’”’ During his 
years at Winchester, he passed with considerable excitement 
through most of the higher religions and some of the “higher 
atheisms.”’ But in the letters he wrote to his friends, while he was 
yet at school, one refrain becomes predominant: “I will be a 
riest.”” 
¥ Johnson did not become a priest, however. On St. Alban’s 
Day, 1891, he was received at St. Etheldreda’s into the Catholic 
Church. 

It is said that he regarded men-of-letters as constituting “‘a 
third order of the priesthood”; but Johnson had his own telling 
way of putting things, especially when confronted with the 
obtuse. This hyperbole did not invariably accord with his deepest 
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reasons and opinions; as, for example, his remarking to a friend 
that he had made his submission to Rome “wholly for purposes 
of controversy.” 

Johnson lived a scholarly bachelor existence, dwelling in 
two Inns of Court, and in Fitzroy Street and Clifford’s Inn; and 
died on 4 October, 1902. 

From the time of his birth, Johnson had been frail. ““Thin, 
pale, very delicate,” was how a friend described him, “with a 
twitching of the facial muscles, which showed even at the age of 
twenty-four how unfit was his physique to support the strain of 
an abnormally nervous organization.” This organization, Johnson 
strained to breaking-point through his habit of, chiefly solitary, 
drinking. 

During his life, Johnson published three books only; two of 
verse, and one of prose: Poems (1895), Ireland (1897), and The 
Art of Thomas Hardy (1894). But apart from this, he executed a 
valuable body of work, in the form of reviews and articles, con- 
tributed to daily and weekly papers. Two posthumous selections 
from these writings have been made: Post Liminium, in 1912, 
edited by Thomas Whittemore; and Reviews and Critical Papers, 
in 1921, edited by Robert Shafer. An impressive number of 
prose pieces by him, consisting of stories, essays, and reviews, 
have still to be published in book-form. 

There also exist an edition or two of his poems since his death, 
including the rare one made by Ezra Pound in 1915, withdrawn 
shortly after issue. Mr. Pound’s preface to this volume is reprinted 
in his collected essays published this year by Messrs. Faber. 

Part of his school-day correspondence was printed in 1919 
under the title Scme Winchester Letters of Lionel Johnson. 


II 


The stature and achievement of Johnson as critic is something 
known to very few readers. General opinion and recognition of 
him—when concerned with particulars—is mostly limited to 
some such trait as his archaic preference for spelling the words 
“‘subtle’”’ and “‘enchantment”’ with an “‘i’” and a “‘u,”’ or his exces- 
sive addiction to the colon as a mark of punctuation. 

When this under-acquaintance with his work proceeds to the 
stage of generality, its assessment is even more misleading; the 


measure of misunderstanding being given when an eminent 
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reviewer in a Sunday newspaper recently described him as a 
“decadent” author. Although it is now fifty-two years since 
Johnson died at the age of thirty-five, this misinformation 
regarding what he wrote is not entirely capricious or wilful. His 
life which he destroyed by drink, and his friends who were so 
often given over to self-destruction or hazardous behaviour, 
present a front entirely opposed to the disciplined ideas main- 
tained throughout his writing, that a common confusion of the 
two has resulted. The myth of the man, said to have fallen one 
night from his stool in ““The Green Dragon”’ in Fleet Street, only 
to be run over a few days later, incapacitated, in that same 
thoroughfare,! has prevailed over the austere ideals which all his 
work and half his life proclaimed. Johnson’s existence, indeed, was 
a paradox; and unless we consider this mystery, we shall do scant 
justice to his writing. In part, the sense of paradox was one of his 
strengths as a literary critic. Addressing a friend, as a boy at 
Winchester he speaks of “the holy ridiculousness "of things; and 
the power to perceive grace and merit in the most unlooked-for 
places was a faculty native to him, which he was at pains to 
preserve and develop. But, equally, his own life attested to the 
inverse of this condition—to the sad perversity of the human 
creature, by reason of which the means of light to others some- 
times turns itself to the dark; “‘a ridiculous evil” as Johnson might 
have said, and none the less tragic for that. 
A second reason for the lack of right judgment on Johnson as 
a critical force must rest with the critics themselves. Much 
mention but little application has been given to this side of his 
work. Richard Le Gallienne, Bernard Muddiman, Holbrook 
ackson, and Osbert Burdett, in their various volumes on the 
1890's, have all been sketchily articulate upon him; but he has 
seldom received the attention of more authoritative writers. Even 
the omniscient Saintsbury, in his History of English Criticism, 
omits any mention of his name. The fiftieth anniversary of his 
death has appropriately been remembered by a young Anglican 
scholar and poet? who produced a new edition of his poems, 
prefaced with a full and interesting introduction; but as touching 
Johnson’s position as critic, amends have long been over-due. 


t The rumoured reports of Johnson’s end are many. For a detailed account 


see the work cited below. 
2 The Complete Poems of Lionel Johnson, ed. by Iain Fletcher (Unicorn Press). 
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The charge of decadence as referring, not to some defect of 
constitution, but to the deliberate and conscious espousal of a 
cult of the abnormal in literature, is easily answered from John- 
son’s writing. 

The attribution of this feature to him was early rendered 
plausible by the general disinclination of the “decadent move- 
ment” to define its own position. As Johnson remarked, in the 
course of reviewing a book by Richard Le Gallienne (who shared 
some of the “decadent” aims): “It is as though triolets and 
villanelles were interpolated into Euclid and the Thirty-nine 
Articles . . . the hinting method of poetry will not do for prose, 
if the prose is to state a plain argument.” 

A second factor facilitating the false ascription to Johnson of 
these standards was his deep respect for the work of Walter 
Pater, usually regarded as the high priest of this school. Johnson, 
who knew of this last association, attacked it on many occasions. 
“Few books,” he wrote, “so move us to kindly thoughts of life, 
so wake in us the old charities and common pieties of our race, 
as the books of this writer whose name is sometimes taken in 
vain by lovers of an absolutely heartless art.” The man who 
could recognize the humour in Pater was certainly a distance 
removed from the majority of his disciples. “Such solemnity,” 
he observed, “‘brought by some to an owlish perfection, is most 
needless and inappropriate: it is not the right way to read a 
humorist.” 

Not only were Johnson’s own literary inclinations distinct 
from those of the ““decadents’”—they were consciously opposed 
to them. Thus it is from him that we get some of the shrewdest 
criticism and soundest exposure of the “‘fin-de-siécle’”’ school (“fin 
de siecle,” he commented, “‘as the silly dialect of the day has it”). 

No nineteenth-century critic held in higher honour literary 
craftsmanship than did Johnson; but artistry, as he understood it 
(the consummate means to the worthy end), and verbal technique 
as the “‘aesthetes”” pursued it (a self-regarding preciousness) were 
quite antithetical notions. “Style,” wrote Johnson, in an essay on 
Kipling, “the perfection of workmanship, we cannot do without 
that; but still less can we endure the dexterous and polished 
imitation of that.” 
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Of the literary psychology behind the “decadence,” Johnson 
had much that was pertinent to say. 

There are plenty of reasons [he admitted, in 1891] why literature 
should be in a somewhat unsatisfactory state: but the chief reason is 
surely too much ignorance of the past, an unreflecting concentration 
upon the present, and a morbid haste to anticipate the future. Able 
men commit follies of taste in style and idea which are incompatible 
with a willing study of the old masters, and of the old writers who 
come worthily after them. Many a dull book written a hundred 
years ago, is better reading than many a popular book of our time: 
for its faults are faults on the right side. There are living today men 
capable of the finest work, but lacking humility, patience, reverence, 
three forms of one inestimable spirit. 


In the same essay (Friends that fail not), he speaks of the young 
“decadent’”’ poet, who refuses to refuel himself from tradition as 
“my friend of self-sustaining and self-devouring genius’’—a 
statement pre-dating Mr. Eliot’s counsel concerning the “‘nearly 
indispensable” nature of “the historical sense” for “anyone who 
would continue to be a poet beyond his twenty-fifth year.” 

To the “decadent”’ contention of the essential amorality of the 
masterpiece, Johnson replied that ‘‘So long as art proceeds from, 
and appeals to, men of a whole and harmonious nature, art must 
express that wholeness and that harmony: an artist is forbidden 
by the facts of his natural structure, to dissociate his ethics from 
his aesthetics: as well might he try to live by bread alone, without 
exercising reason, or by reason alone, not eating bread,” 

But the utter difference between Johnson and the “‘decadents”’ 
is well established when we compare the way in which he sum- 
marizes the effect which a poem by Arthur Symons leaves, with 
the effect produced by Hardy’s novels. Symons, he wrote to 
Katharine Tynan, “‘is a slave to impressionism, whether the 
impression be precious or not. A London fog, the blurred, tawny 
lamplights, the red omnibus, the dreary rain, the depressing mud, 
the glaring gin-shop, the slatternly shivering women: three 
dexterous stanzas, telling you that and nothing more.” 

This résumé is not without justice; and through it Johnson 
makes us feel the claustrophobic dimensions of living which the 
original poem offers. Contrasting this impressionistic précis with 
one of the several passages in which Johnson condenses the 
imaginative areas of Hardy’s Wessex stories, we see how his 
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sympathy is reserved for the artist of broader, pastoral vistas, and 
wider richer prospects of existence: 

This is my “vision” of Mr. Hardy’s works. A rolling down 
country, crossed by a Roman road: here, a gray standing stone, of 
what sacrificial, ritual origin, I can but guess; there, a grassy barrow, 
with its great bones, its red brown jars, its rude gold ornaments, still 
safe in earth: a broad sky burning with stars: and a solitary man. It 
is of no use to turn away, and to think of the village farms and 
cottages, with their antique ways and looks; of the deep woods, the 
fall of the woodman’s axe, the stir of the wind in the branches; of 
the rustic feasts and festivals, when the home-brewed drink goes 
round, to the loosening of tongues and wits: of the hot meadows, 
fragrant hayfields, cool dairies, and blazing gardens; of shining cart- 
horses under the chestnut trees, and cows called in at milking time: 
they are characteristic scenes, but not the one characteristic scene. 
That is the great down by night, with its dead in their ancient 
graves, and its lonely living figure: it brings before my thought a 
pageant of Scandinavian warriors, Roman soldiers and Stoics, 
watchers upon Chaldean plains, laborious Saxon peasants, Celtic 
priests in the moonlight; and vast periods of early time, that chill 
the pondering mind. And the sentiments of a sacred dignity in 
pastoral, a labours is prominent here: the lonely figure recalls 
the spirit of Virgil in his Georgics, of Giotto’s shepherds with their 
flocks, of Wordsworth and of Millet... . 


IV 

Johnson’s opposition to the “decadent” school did not spring 
solely from personal predilection—from an instinctive preference 
for the taut as against the lax or relaxed, for the controlled as 
distinct from the wayward: it was part of the quiet but compre- 
hensive stand which he made on tradition. 

But before we locate the workings of this strong traditional 
factor, it is best to distinguish the notion of it here from that 
which other nineteenth-century critics held. Whether we go to 
Coleridge or Arnold, to Bagehot, Dallas, or G. H. Lewes, we 
find a common though tacit agreement: that perhaps the chief 
part of the critic’s business is the enunciation of principle. De- 
prived by the facts of history of a body of informed existing 
opinion with which they could identify themselves, and from 
whose vantage-point judgment could be passed, they turned to 
the elaboration of one. No ready consensus being available, they 
set themselves to create a new organum. 
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Passing from the work of these critics to the critical writings of 
ohnson, we observe a change of tone and intention. There is less 
of the didactic purpose; less of the concern for “rock bottom” 
discussion. It is true that in his book The Art of Thomas Hardy, 
the first delightful thirty-four pages are entitled Critical Pre- 
liminaries, in the course of which the ‘‘whole and proper duty” 
of the critic from Aristotle onwards is discovered. But with all 
its ripe play of scholarship, this chapter leaves us with little that is 
new as to the methodic judgment of literature. The principles 
here which he passes in review, Johnson hardly claims as his own. 
He sees them as elements of antiquity, as belonging to that con- 
tinuous chain of learning whose recent links are not so very 
different from those of its earliest lengths. Neither is he himself in 
haste to fabricate another for present occasions. The substance of 
what he says in these pages, is that man does not essentially 
change from one age to the next. Cor ad cor loquitur was always a 
favoured quotation with him, suggesting as it does the com- 
municability of man with man across the centuries. 

A restatement, then, of existing wisdom, and its application to 
new books, new issues, as opposed to the formulation of fresh 
principles of judgment, is what distinguishes Johnson from many 
of the important nineteenth-century critics. And in the compara- 
tive absence of striking fresh formulas of taste, we probably 
have another reason for Johnson’s neglect by literary historians. 
Individual formulas often repeated, and announced with some- 
thing of the air of a solution, offer to the historian of letters a 
taking and convenient short-hand to which he can point as 
largely expressive of the spirit of his critic as a whole. Nor is this 
abbreviated assessment so unfair a method when the writer is 
dealing with such figures as Coleridge or Arnold, who put so 
much of themselves into original and separable dicta. But with 
Johnson this approach will not suffice; for behind his own state- 
ments of value we come, not so much to the man himself, but 
to the classics and the Catholic Church. 


V 
Johnson’s claims as a literary critic may be considered under 
several heads. For literary history, his importance resides largely 
in his opposing the currents of relaxed thought and style in the 
prose and verse of the ‘nineties; and in resisting the fashionable 
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“decadent” flux. The source of potentially perennial pleasure 
which his writings open to us lies in the felicity of his composi- 
tion—its genial and courteous reflectiveness—and his practice 
and relish of literary good manners. To have committed regularly to 
paper a criticism of literature, so eminently literature in itself, is to 
have fulfilled, in a way quite other than its author intended, what 
Oscar Wilde campaigned for in his phrase “‘the critic as artist.” 

But there remains a third claim, of especial interest, previously 
unhinted-at, when we evaluate Johnson as a critic. 

A great deal is talked in certain circles of the need for a Chris- 
tian criticism of letters; and we are not without noteworthy 
names who have pioneered with such a criterion before them. 
Yet when we contemplate this deserving work, omissions or 
defects in its application tend to obtrude themselves. For the sake 
of economy, this may be illustrated by confining our references 
to a couple of Anglican critics. T. S. Eliot and George Every 
have both held Christian ends in mind while engaged in the 
writing of criticism. They have sought to find in the work in 
question those imaginative translations of ideas that either do, or 
do not, correspond with principles of theology. But there is 
another sense in which literature can be assessed in Christian 
terms; and to this sense they have not attended. Perhaps this 
other reading can best be suggested by saying that Eliot and 
Every have been attentive to aspects of faith and have over- 
looked aspects of charity in certain writers examined by them. Now 
in every author we can mark the presence or absence of Christian 
virtues which may, or may not in fact, derive from their professing 
Christian belief. In the case where such a belief is entertained, the 
virtue deriving directly from it, it should be the more illuminated; 
but where this belief is absent, the virtue may still flourish even 
though it exists in opposition to a contrary belief. When we say, 
then, that one kind of Christian criticism is concerned with the 
ideas of a work, we should be ready to admit that there can be a 
second besides, which undertakes to assess the work’s unconscious 
morality and caritas according to a Christian understanding of 
them. Ideally, of course, the Christian critic should possess har- 
moniously the gifts of faith and charity, and learn to locate and 
evaluate aspects of them both wherever they appear. 

The value and importance of Lionel Johnson for a Christian 
criticism is that he pre-eminently possessed the gift of imaginative 
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charity: the tone and opinion of his writing are both Christian. 
However diverse might be the ideas of an author whom he was 
reviewing, Johnson had a finely-tempered flair for detecting the 
good and sane elements of the work. To those without this 
happy grace, Johnson’s reserves of sympathy appeared incom- 
patible with his firm conviction of dogma. “He had,” wrote a 
friend, “four literary passions, Aeschylus, Cardinal Newman, 
Victor Hugo, Lucretius . . . and indeed I can never read Johnson 
without asking myself whether good theology would not debar 
a believer from such satisfaction with the writings of infidels and 
heretics.” 

But Johnson—whose theology was certainly good—knew 
better than his friend. No passage in his work reveals this so well 
as the opening of his essay O Rare George Borrow. 

You may prefer [he —— Popish priests to Protestant pugilists; 
you may loathe philology and ale; you may feel for the tragic house 
of Stuart; you may take no personal interest in East Anglia, Wales, 
or Spain, and but little in gypsies: yet, if by natural grace, you have 
it in you to love Borrow’s genius, you can forgive him all. By 
natural grace, I say: for if you come fresh to Borrow, as to an 
author whom you “ought to know,” and find his charm hard of 
access, difficult of approach, you will never reach it. 


How rightly, and surely, he puts by the vexed—and often 
misunderstood—problem of what constitutes the best in litera- 
ture. There is no question of his denying universal principles of 
taste. But what he is speaking of here is not judgment, the enjoy- 
ment we have in obedience to knowledge, but intuitive appre- 
ciation—an instinctive sympathetic response of our being. And 
this response, Johnson defines with the two words “natural 
grace,” which he makes a point of repeating. By the first term, 
we understand that this movement of pleasurable affinity which 
we make is native, proper, and individual to us; and by the 
second term, that it is something given, a quality bestowed on us, 
a richness invested in our creation for our personal nourishment 
and delight. To deny ourselves the food of this “grace,” if we 
have it, in the name of some encompassing dogma of taste, is 
something we are not called to do. Our only responsibility here 
is to recognize that this “‘natural grace”’ is conferred upon us as a 
special gift, a comfort specifically intended for us; not for public 


proclamation, but for private use. A whole chapter on the 
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conduct of the literary conscience in relation to our reading and 
judgment might be expanded from these remarks of Johnson. 
Closely connected with his charitable sense was Johnson’s 
intellectual generosity. This ability which he had for stating his 
opponent’s position in a fair and even light never deviated or 
declined into confusion or indifferentism. His own adherence was 
never loosened; but when he wrote on some eminent figure, who 
occupied the other side of the fence, he was able to express the 
situation better by displaying the “‘far side’s” view of the matter. 
Thus he began his essay on Archbishop Laud with these noble words: 


Before Laud, no one in high place had died for the Anglican 
Church, as understood in our day by Keble and Pusey; he set the 
seal of his blood upon the English Church as a Primitive and Catholic 
body, neither of Rome nor of Geneva. Think what they may of his 
political and social action, of his temper, prudence, and statesman- 
ship, Laud remains for High Anglicans the valiant soldier of their 
faith, stainless in moral character, excellent in learning, staunch and 
stout in the exact truth, fearing not the face of man. 


What it behoves us to consider in this passage is the generous 
prefatory tone, which serves to enhance the truth in that it gives 
an additional fulness to the picture which follows. Having sug- 
gested one side of the case, Johnson can proceed to strike home at 
the obsolescence of Laud’s position. “He was,”’ he writes, “‘the last 
statesman-prelate in England, at a time when the possibility and 
utility of such a man was outworn and past.” There is no unwilling- 
ness to reach decision here. Judgment is passed convincingly; and 
we are the more impressed by it because we feel “controversial 
truth” has had but a small hand in shaping the verdict. 

In his criticism, Johnson avoided all “‘passion of controversial 
wrath.” This necessitated that he practise a “‘reasonable readiness 
to be patient under discomforts’ when faced with a work which 
insistently advanced opinions most contrary to his own beliefs; 
and his writings on Hardy reveal the triumph of this carefully 
preserved critical temper. 

Of the relationship between art and fiercely asserted principle, 
Johnson was always suspicious. | 

There are [he wrote in his book on Hardy] four noisy schools, 
who deafen us with their controversies. There are those, who 
preach the principle of art for art’s sake: those, who preach the 
principle, that art is bound to preach the dogmas of Christianity: 
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those, who ‘more the principle, that art is bound to oon the 


dogmas of almost everything else: and those, who preach the prin- 
ciple, that art has no principles at all. Like most heresies, these 
doctrines contain each a distorted fragment of truth; and, like 
orthodoxy, art survives all its abuses. 


All that the critic can demand of the artist, as regards the 
latter’s belief, and the way it permeates his work, is that it be “of 
sufficient validity in the region of imaginative thought, to fill out 
a story with the breath of life.” If, by “validity” Johnson implies 
that which corresponds, or might seem to correspond, with 
“things as they are,” his statement anticipates Eliot’s summary of 
the nature of “‘poetic belief.” (“When the doctrine, theory, belief, 
or ‘view of life’ presented in a poem is one which the mind of 
the reader can accept as coherent, mature, and founded on the 
facts of experience, it interposes no obstacle to the reader’s 
enjoyment, whether it be one that he accept or deny, approve or 
deprecate. When it is one that the reader rejects as childish or 
feeble, it may, for a reader of well-developed mind, set up an 
almost complete check.”’) 

In our reading of Johnson, this is the sort of meaningful state- 
ment we must ever be prepared for. It is easy to overlook them, 
since they arrive so naturally, without ostentation, on the surface 
of his prose. There is none of that tone of strenuousness—a 
suggestion of the critic girding his muscles for an important 
intellectual “‘throw”—which conveniently heightens the reader’s 
attention. The call on greater resources of thought seems simply 
and spontaneously met by Johnson. 

It would be wrong to leave the impression, that Johnson, 
through excess of imaginative sympathy, condoned all varieties of 
belief in art. His touchstone here was “‘validity’”—a “‘catholic” 
maturity of reference and application—but where the belief 
presented itself with palpable falsities or contradictions, either 
aesthetically or psychologically, Johnson was swift to expose its 
claims. For Hardy’s powers of novel-writing, Johnson enter- 
tained a reverence as great as any critic who has written on the 
subject; but the way in which he distinguishes between what is 
permissible and what is exaggerated in Hardy’s tone of thought 
provides us with a model of sane discrimination.t The measure of 


t In the two chapters “Characters of Men and Women” and “Sincerity in 
Art” of his book The Art of Thomas Hardy. 
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Johnson’s assessment in this matter is, that the artistic exaggera- 
tions of Hardy’s positivist pessimism is elucidated to the intellec- 
tual satisfaction of both the Christian and non-Christian reader. 
His judgment takes place beyond the low horizon of Chesterton’s 
inadequate remark.? 


VI 


During his own time, Johnson was accused of being “‘too 
busied with the methods of criticism in general.” Today, accus- 
tomed as we are to the Heath-Robinson-like equipment of 
I. A. Richards, Kenneth Burke, and Ivor Winters—his work 
seems to lack analytic apparatus. That to the ‘nineties he appeared 
somewhat in the light of an abstract thinker, is the proof of how 
the culture of that decade, weak in method, stood in need of him. 

The object this essay has striven to achieve is that of briefly 
illuminating aspects of Johnson’s critical practice. Now, if in 
conclusion, we are called upon to define his work with a single 
term, the choice cannot be long in question: the epithet “‘tradi- 
tional”’ attaches itself. But in settling, with apparent correctness, 
his type, we are brought to witness his limitations. Tradition, for 
Johnson, was something broader, and yet less promising, than it 
is for us. His defect, as a critic of tradition, can be hinted by saying 
that he saw tradition in the past, but failed to consider its shape 
for the future. After his uneasy endurance of the present, there 
were no more categories of time and history—only eternity’s 
unbroken coast. 

The static fashion in which Johnson regarded tradition as 
belonging to the past is inferred by the words of Richard Le 
Gallienne, who reviewed his study of Hardy. “There is,’ he 
writes, ‘“quite a pathos in the intensity of Mr. Johnson’s devotion, 
an evident yearning all through his book, for those great ages of 
learning, as also for those great ages of faith, from which he 

really seems to have strayed, a human anachronism, into our age 
of cheap primers and cheap doubt. His very method is rather 
that of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries than of ours.” 
Strangely possessed of “the sentiment of historical continuity,” 
as it extends from the present to the past, Johnson was without 
the intellectual power to project that line from the present to the 


t “Hardy becomes a sort of village atheist brooding and blaspheming over the 
village idiot” (The Victorian Age in Literature). 
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future. Unlike our more serious and recent proponents of tradi- 
tional criticism, he could not reach back into the past and “‘make 
it new’’; as an element of time to be adapted and relived in our 
own experience. 

The nearest he got to perceiving such a need was his statement 
in The Art of Thomas Hardy that “writers must not only be full 
of sentiment: they must be full of science.”” But beyond Johnson’s 
recognition of Hardy’s talent for assimilating the agricultural 
science of the nineteenth century into the landscape of his tales, 
there are no remarks to suggest that Johnson saw the full import 
of his dictum. Of the relevance of industrial metropolitan life for 
this plethora of “‘science”” recommended to the writer, Johnson’s 
criticism contains few clues; fewer than the writings of Arthur 
Symons, a deeply intuitive critic like himself, but less sane and 
balanced in taste and pronouncement. 

To close this polygonal survey of Johnson on a negative note 
would be to render disserviceable homage. Abounding in “‘lan- 
guage of a triumphant nicety’’ (one of his descriptions of Pater’s 
writing), Johnson’s criticism is more quotable, in snatches, than 
that off many critics superior to him. How effective he is when he 
speaks of “‘the overblown spirit of Rabelais,’ of Stevenson’s 
“minutely appropriate style,” of George Borrow as “one who 
paraded a robust common-sense, but whom the conventional 
repelled,” of Burke as “our Chrysostom of statesmen’”’ who, “‘in 
a fine sense . . . was the prophet of expediency.” And when, as in 
the following passage, it is not an occasion for impressionist 
flash-light, but rather for quick and cogent summary, how 
effective he is also: ; 


There seems to be no virtue which Mr. Kipling would not put 
under the head of valour; virtue to him is virtus, and all the good 
qualities of man are valorous. From that point of view, saints and 
sinners, soldiers and poets, men of science and men of art, if they 
excel in their chosen works, are all Strong Men. That may be fair 
enough as a view of the matter to be sometimes emphasized; but 
we can have too much of it. 


After so many contemporary critics who have ingeniously 
taught us to enjoy their art of slowly stalking an author, it is 
pleasant to encounter one such as Johnson whose keen sight 
makes the long shot seldom impossible. 
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SURVIVAL FROM A 
BROKEN WORLD 


St. Joseph Pignatelli’ 


By 
C. C. MARTINDALE 


I 


T IS IMPOSSIBLE to write even a brief account of this saint 

without offering some explanation of the eviction of the 

Society of Jesus from Spain in 1767 and its total suppression 
in 1773, for Joseph Pignatelli lived to within three years of its 
restoration in 1814, and was involved meanwhile in all its vicis- 
situdes. We cannot but begin with Portugal, because the Jesuits 
were first exiled from there by Pombal in 1759, though not 
quite for the same reasons as from France and Spain rather 
later.2 A myth, fostered by Portuguese freemasons themselves, 
made Pombal into a torch-bearer of the “Enlightenment.” Its 
French leaders, however, disapproved of his dictatorial methods, 
and Voltaire himself regarded his execution of the Jesuit Mala- 
grida as a “‘supreme combination of the ridiculous and the 
horrible.” Pombal, indeed, began by speaking well of the Jesuits. 
“They are,” he wrote in connection with the Indian island of 
Salsette, ‘“well known for their good faith, and more prepared to 
perform than to promise,” and he had told his brother whom he 
sent to be governor in Brazil, to co-operate with the Jesuit mis- 
sionaries there. But later he became possessed by two ambitions— 
one, justifiable in itself, was to make Portugal commercially 
equal with highly-privileged England: the other, to establish the 
absolute authority of the king. 


t Canonized 12 June, 1954. 

2 On Pombal, cf. Professor de Madariaga’s Fall of the Spanish-American Empire, 
1947, pp. 263-72; F. C. C. Egerton’s Salazar, 1943, pp. 71-6; Marcus Cheke’s 
— of Portugal, 1938. May I refer also to my Portuguese Pilgrimage, 1949, 
ch. ix. 
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Now in 1750 a boundary treaty had arranged that seven 
Spanish Jesuit ‘“‘reductions” in South America should be given to 
Portugal, but that the thirty thousand Indians in them should be 
removed to Spanish territory. Pombal three times wrote a “‘top- 
secret” document, as we should say, ordering that this treaty 
should be accepted in appearance but not in reality—he too wanted 
cheap labour. The Indians knew only too well what their fate 
would be once they were incorporated into the “cruel, rapacious, 
immoral” society of the colonists. The Jesuit General wrote three 
times that the Governments must be obeyed: but when the 
Indians broke out into frantic resistance, Pombal declared that 
the Jesuits were responsible. Again, when he created a “Company 
of Wines” in Oporto and people revolted against the soaring 
prices, he not only hanged, imprisoned and exiled men and 
women by the score, but said that the Jesuits were the authors of 
all the trouble. Finally, even he, no philosopher, must have known 
that the Society disapproved of the doctrine of the Divine and 
Absolute Right of Kings, which Suarez had taught at Coimbra 
on the lines laid down by Bellarmine (who had become an inter- 
national bogy) and by the great Dominican canonist, Francis of 
Vittoria. 

An alleged attempt in 1758 on the life of the king, Joseph I, 
gave Pombal the needed excuse for destroying both the great 
nobles who took the edge off absolutism and the Jesuits who had 
educated them. He bombarded Rome with requests for their 
“reform’’; he swelled further the torrent of sugar, Madeira, 
Dresden china, gold and silver plate and diamonds (to be made 
into pectoral crosses for benevolent cardinals) hoping, by all 
this, to buy up the environment of the dying Benedict XIV. In 
1760, shiploads of Jesuits arrived from Brazil. Pombal never put 
them on trial, but imprisoned them till they went sick or mad 
and died. With them perished an inestimable amount of scien- 
tific work: grammars, dictionaries, maps, botanical and ethno- 
logical compilations. Pombal’s reign of terror lasted till 1777, 
when the king died. 

The queen opened the prisons. Eight hundred persons, forty- 
five Jesuits among them, came out, living corpses. Pombal him- 
self died in 1782, having seemingly had the chance of doing so 
much material good, cleansing so much corruption, yet leaving 
behind him only an unrelieved and long-drawn chaos. He did 
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Portugal much harm, but could anyone have done it much good? 
Cataracts of wealth had corrupted it, and the Golden Age was 
everywhere over. The eighteenth century has always seemed to 
us the shoddiest, if not the wickedest, of periods; all the rest of 
Europe was disintegrating, especially where the Bourbon ascen- 
dancy was disguising the imminent destruction. 

We have no space to describe in detail the course of events in 
France. Besides, the line of history there is much easier to follow. 
There was, of course, the long-standing educational rivalry 
between the Sorbonne and the Jesuits. Also, here as elsewhere, 
there was suspicion of Jesuits as royal confessors—though St. 
Ignatius himself had admitted that the rich and powerful had the 
greater influence for right or wrong, and that even kings have 
consciences. Nevertheless, the tenure of that office was strongly 
deprecated by the Jesuit Generals, who insisted that confessors 
must keep out of politics and diplomacy, ask no favours for 
themselves or others, and receive no gifts. Even more disastrous 
were the quarrels which, so strangely, become acute between 

ood men: nothing aroused such fierce recrimination as the 
subjects of Grace, Prayer, and Perfect Charity. Now too, we 
witness the paradox of royal absolutism pushed to an extreme 
(involving the attempt to subject religion and the Church to the 
Crown) contemporary with the rise of Encyclopedism and 
Philosophism. Indeed, the writings of Voltaire (1694-1778) which 
sapped all established order, human or divine, in the name o 
reason, and led straight to the destruction of monarchy itself. 
Voltaire was far the most brilliant of these writers; Montesquieu 
the most humane; Diderot the most voluminous and a truly 
modernist snob. Alas, the tinfoil cut as sharply as steel into the 
poor stuff which mainly it encountered. But Voltaire was pleased 
to see how the books rigidly prohibited in France found free 
circulation in Spain—not that the “Enlightenment” ever really 
suited the Spanish temperament, in which a graver and nobler 
element existed and still survives. Anyhow, at this period power 
rested with ministers (and, in France, with royal mistresses) 
rather than with kings. When, therefore, the Duc de Choiseul 
got his chance and told Mme. de Pompadour that there was a 
scheme for supplanting her by a kinswoman of his own, she 
became his ally and the bitter enemy of the Jesuits who refused 
her the Sacraments. It was he who organized the Bourbon 
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“‘Family-Compact” in 1761, not realizing that in so far as the 
Bourbons held together they would fall together. His dream was 
of a greater France in which an “enlightened despotism” should 
prevail. In this world of facade he preserved an outward respect 
for religion and told Louis XV that no one could reproach him, 
Choiseul, in regard of it since he never mentioned it; yet he 
exempted Voltaire from taxation and engineered, along with the 
Parlement, the suppression of the Jesuits in France. In 1770, 
before their total extinction, he fell from power, owing to an 
intrigue in which Mme. du Barry played her due part. 


II 


Into such a world Joseph Pignatelli was born in 1737, of a 
family claiming descent from the Lombard kings, and well 
established in Naples, at least by 1102. His father was Prince 
Antonio of the Dukes of Monteleone, his mother, a Marchioness 
Moncayo. The boy was the seventh of eight sons and born in 
Saragossa. His mother died when he was five, and his father took 
him, his elder sister Maria Francesca and two older brothers back 
to Naples. But he too died in 1746, and his sister, now married 
to Count della Cerra, took charge of the boys. His brother 
Joachim, now head of the family, summoned Joseph, aged 
twelve, and his younger brother Nicola home to Saragossa, 
where by special leave from the General they were lodged in the 
Jesuit college. In such an environment, and given that his grand- 
mother belonged to the Borgia family and Joachim’s wife was a 
descendant 4 a brother of St. Aloysius, no wonder he felt a 
vocation to the Society, to which his greatest friend, J. Doz, had 
already gone. In May 1753, with the permission of King Ferdi- 
nand VI and of Joachim, he joined the noviciate, whither Nicola 
followed him.! 

In 1755 he took his first vows, went to Manresa for two years’ 
literary study, and then to Calatayud for three years of philo- 
sophy. Here alone we read of him being consistently snubbed by 
his rector and professor—no doubt lest the brilliant youth should 
grow conceited—as they feared poor Bernadette and Thérése of 
Lisieux might do. In 1759 he returned to Saragossa for theology, 
and studied Greek, Hebrew and Syriac. Also, he indulged his 


1 The Society then numbered 22,126 members; at the beginning of 1953, 
32,008. 
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passion for archaeology and collected ancient coins and rare 
manuscripts. His studies overtaxed his strength and he began to 
have serious haemorrhages. But he recovered enough to be 
ordained in December 1762: Joachim, now Duke of Fuentes, 
who had been ambassador in Turin and was now in London and 
soon to go to Paris, came to his first Mass. During this time 
Fr. Lorenzo Ricci became General of the Jesuits in 1758 and 
Cardinal Rezzonico was elected Pope as Clement XIII. In 1759 
Ferdinand died insane, and his brother, King of Naples, suc- 
ceeded him as Charles III. 

Though the Jesuits in Spain may have dreamed that no disaster 
could befall them in the land of their origin, Joachim cannot 
possibly have been ignorant of the trend of events. Charles was a 
colourless though religious-minded man, suspicious and extremely 
obstinate. His first minister was an Irishman, Wall, a firm 
believer in the Absolute Monarchy, and anxious to get rid of the 
Jesuits and suppress any influence of the Holy See. He was urged 
vehemently forward by Tanucci, who had been Charles’s Mini- 
ster in Naples and was left there as tutor to Charles’s son, now 
king and a minor. Tanucci wrote that Jesuit principles could not 
be accepted in the courts of sovereigns and led logically to 
regicide, but he feared he would not live to see the cleansing of 
these Augean stables. In 1766 occurred the famous “Hat and 
Cloak” riots. A decree had forbidden the wearing of the broad 
sombrero and voluminous cloak, a national costume, and ordered 
the substitution of French wigs and hats. This coincided with a 
shortage of grain, and the Minister of Finance, the Sicilian 
Squillace, was suspected of profiteering. Riots broke out every- 
where, and the king foolishly fled to Aranjuez. Squillace’s palace 
was raided; so was Grimaldi’s, a Genoese who had succeeded 
Wall. Pignatelli and his friend Doz went into the thick of the 
fighting and did much to calm it locally, for which they were 
duly thanked by the king. All the earliest documents, including 
the report sent by Aranda, president of the Council of Castille, 
to Roda (a bitter anti-Jesuit) put the riots down to hatred of 
Squillace, say there was no ringleader, and make no mention of 
clergy, let alone the Jesuits. But gradually Pombal, Tanucci and 
others began to insinuate that the clergy, and then the Jesuits, 
were responsible, and had intended to assassinate the king and 
his family. No evidence for any of this was offered, nor any 
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motive. The ministers decided on the expulsion of the Society, 
and on 20 March, 1767, Aranda circularized the chief officer of all 
the places where the Jesuits had a house, enclosing a letter not to 
be unsealed, under pain of death, till 2 April. However, the 
official at Saragossa opened the letter one day too soon, and sent 
for the military commander. His wife listened at the door, heard 
their talk, and ran off to tell her confessor of the imminent 
expulsion. He did not believe her, but told the no less incredulous 
rector. At 5 a.m. next day the Jesuits were awakened to find the 
house surrounded by three battalions of soldiers. They were 
summoned to the refectory where they were told that the king, 
for the sake of preserving peace and justice among his peoples, 
“‘and for other reasons, urgent, just and imperative, which I keep 
locked in my royal heart,” decreed the expulsion of all Jesuits 
from all his territories and the confiscation of all their goods. 
The rector, appalled, shifted all responsibility on to the shoulders 
of Pignatelli who alone, because of his family’s splendour, was 
allowed to leave the house. Next day they were taken in carts to 
Tarragona and thence to the port of Salou, where they were 
piled into thirteen small merchant ships and on 1 May set sail. 
Another ship from the Balearic Isles was added to them. The 
Spanish minister Roda said to Choiseul: ““The operation has left 
nothing to be desired. We have killed the daughter; nothing now 
remains but to do as much for our Holy Mother, the Roman 
Church.” And d’Alembert, in his story of the suppression, wrote 
“The causes [of this event] were not those which were published 
in the royal manifestos. It is in reality Philosophy that uttered the 
decree against the Jesuits. . . . They were troops of the line, well 
disciplined under the standard of superstition. Philosophy will 
have but little to do to destroy or disperse the brothers of other 
religious Orders when they see themselves left to fight alone.” 


Il 


The exiled Jesuits met with a severe shock, for on arriving at 
Civita Vecchia the Pope refused to allow them to land.t Clement 
rightly said that it was utterly unconstitutional that one monarch 

1 In what follows we rely almost entirely on I/ Beato Pignatelli, by C. Beccari, 
S.J., with notes and additions by P. C. Miccinelli, S.J., Isola del Liri, 1933, and 
on Pastor’s History of the Popes, xxxvi, xxxvii, translated by E. F. Peeler, 1950. 
Very valuable new material is to be found in Fr. M. Batllori, S.J.’s José Pignatelli; 
El hombre y el santo, Razén y Fe, 1954. 
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should thrust a multitude of his subjects on to a State belonging 
to another, not only without obtaining his permission but 
accompanying them with an armed force so as to compel their 
entry into that State. Clement had done what he could. On 
7 January, 1765, he had written an Apostolic Constitution 
renewing with apostolic authority the approbation given by the 
Holy See to the Society and indeed reinforcing it. On 16 April, 
1767, he had sent a long letter to Charles, whom he named his 
most dear son, most pious, most religious, most wise, most 
gentle, of so delicate a conscience and so right an intention, and 
asked if it was possible that he should be the one to fill to the 
brim the cup of the Pope’s afflictions and bathe in tears his 
piteous old age? He thought it inexplicable that over five thou- 
sand persons should be condemned without specific charge, trial 
or defence. He was appalled at the prospect of the missions over- 
seas, where without these fathers civilization would simply 
collapse. He declared before God that the Society was not only 
innocent, but devoted, useful and holy in its objects, laws and 
principles. The moral argument was just, but the adjectives must 
have provoked sardonic grins among the ministers who inter- 
cepted all correspondence. Charles, who waited to answer till 
the Jesuits had actually sailed, said he could not reverse a decree 
so carefully thought out. The Pope’s refusal to admit the unin- 
vited immigrants was hard on them, but constitutionally correct. 
They went therefore to Corsica. The island, which had since 
1461 belonged to Genoa, was in revolt—only the coast-towns 
were in Genoese control. The rebels had appealed to France, 
which sent troops under Comte de Marboeuf. He put his head- 
quarters at Bastia, to which the Jesuits came, and he kept them 
over a fortnight in ships full of rats. Finally they were allowed to 
take brief walks on the beach, where the populace welcomed 
them. In July, Marboeuf was told from Versailles that the 
Aragonese Jesuits were to be scattered among three other towns.? 


A letter from Prince Joachim to his two brothers was enclosed. He said that 
to obey their religious vocation they had entered an Order far from agreeable 
to their sovereign and prejudicial to the laws of the kingdom and the govern- 
ment. So he exhorted them to leave the Society and enter another Order. He 
would try to arrange this with the Pope and obtain leave from the king for 
them to return to Spain from which they had been exiled though innocent. 
Since he was not allowed to communicate with them, he was sending the letter 
to Grimaldi who, after the king had read it, would forward it to Azpuru, Mini- 
ster in Rome. Joseph and Nicola answered a brief No. 
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Accordingly they went first to Ajaccio, but this, surrounded by 
rebel troops, had already not enough food. Pignatelli went 
boldly to the rebel commandant and got leave to collect cattle 
from the villages around, but soon enough they were sent off to 
Bonifacio, sixty miles away, and here too he had to get food— 
cattle, in fact, from Sardinia—and one of the ‘‘academies” that 
he organized for the study of mathematics, oriental languages and 
history, quoted of him the poet’s cui princeps cura boum. And 
indeed it seems strange how this man of such distinction that all 
single him out (though his portraits conventionally emasculate 
him as saints’ pictures always try to do) was engulfed in most 
practical business dealing like commissariat, and not only in 
educational or administrative works. 

Within a year, Genoa having ceded Corsica to France, they 
had once more to sail, only to be forbidden to land when they 
reached Sestri Levanti. ““What race of men are you,” cried the 
French captain, exasperated, ““whom no one wants and everyone 
abhors?” They went to Genoa, and Genoa sent them back to 
Sestri, but on foot, and thence to the States of the Church into 
which Clement was now willing to admit them. They pro- 
ceeded to Ferrara, where Mgr. Francesco (afterwards Cardinal) 
Pignatelli was pontifical prolegate; within seventeen days order 
was established among the immigrants, even their studies were 
arranged for. Countess della Cerra was in Rome and wished to 
see her brothers. They arrived during the conclave which elected 
Clement XIV. Pignatelli saw Fr. Ricci, but the Neapolitan 
ambassador forbade the countess to meet him. He was told, too, 
that no Jesuit province must bear a territorial Spanish name: 
Aragon therefore was called after St. Francis Borgia. Back in 
Ferrara, he began to create a very precious library, and, to elude 
the entreaties of his relatives that he should leave the Society 
(soon, they foresaw, to be suppressed), he took his final vows in 
it on 2 February, 1771. He was only thirty-three! 

We may pause here to recall that his great friend, Fr. J. Doz 
wrote, in notes for Fr. Pignatelli’s future biographer, that he had 
no separate details, so to say, to offer, but that what was out- 
standing in him was his humility and charity, and his confidence 
in God. But Fr. Batllori, with real insight, remarks that these 
virtues were so combined with an “‘innate and co-natural dis- 
tinction” that it was hard to tell where the graceful modesty of 
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his demeanour ceased and his humility, as a virtue, began; where 
to draw the line between his courtesy and his charity, his trust in 
God and his steel-strong temperament. 

Fr. Batllori finds, too, in his perfect and exquisite adaptation 
to his epoch and situation, that he was one of the most “‘typical 
and representative saints of the eighteenth century”—possible 
indeed, since these were few; but certainly, since virtues are not 
things you have, but something of what you are, it is delightful 
to watch these natural characteristics of the saint transfused and 
elevated by Grace. 

Meanwhile letters were being written to and from bishops, and 
not least from the General of the Augustinians, Vasquez, not 
without a certain vehemence in their strictures. It was said that 
the moral laxity of the Jesuits would put the Koran to shame: 
Roda twice congratulated Spain on having successfully endured 
this “Caesarean operation,” and Vasquez, even more frankly, on 
having “got rid of these reptiles.” Tanucci wrote to Paris that 
Aranda was the “Spanish Hercules,” and that, though late, the 
king was freed from these “‘myrmidons of the Pope, the incen- 
diaries of the State, . . . the instigators of treachery, robbery and 
contraband, and the professional teachers of rebellion.’’ Oddly 
enough, the sharpest criticism of the expulsion of the Jesuits came 
from the London Gazette, 6 May, 1767, which declared that 
“every supporter of the natural and social law must be outraged 
by so tyrannical a procedure.” 


IV 


We are anxious to get back to a plain account of Fr. Pignatelli, 
but think that a few preliminary remarks are still necessary. 
Clement, as Cardinal Ganganelli, was undoubtedly ambitious 
and wanted to be Pope. It is no less certain that neither he nor 
the other cardinals sought to win their election by means of 
promises made either to the princes or the “Crown Cardinals” 
that, once elected, they would suppress the Society. Immense 
pressure was brought to bear on them—they played the diplo- 
matists, but none of them bought the Papacy. When Clement 
was actually Pope, still heavier pressure was brought to bear— 
peremptory demands, accompanied by threats of the withdrawal 
of ambassadors and the creation of national schismatic churches 
such as lasted for some time in Portugal. But still he temporized, 
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and continued for three years to write propitiating letters to 
kings and proceeding to deprive the Jesuits of small rights or 
— Meanwhile, in March 1772, Charles appointed the 
ayman José Mojiino as ambassador to Rome, but after one 
audience the Pope kept putting off this intransigent man—he had 
a cold, he was taking Turkish baths; then he said he would cause 
the Jesuits to die out by forbidding them to take novices or 
preach, and so forth, but he would not actually suppress them. 
Moiiino said that if the Jesuits were not suppressed, all the other 
religious Orders would also be done away with at least in Spain. 
Vasquez, the Society’s chief enemy in Rome, said that unless 
agreement were extorted from the Pope he would soon go mad 
or die. The French Cardinal de Bernis, the most powerful of the 
Crown Cardinals, came completely over to the side of Mojiino. 
Clement, who had found that actually being Pope had not after 
all been a thing to be ambitioned, who was naturally timorous 
and ill, and above all terrified of seeing both Spain and France 
going into schism, first of all promised Charles (who by now 
was maniac about the suppression) and then Louis XV (who did 
not really want it) that the Jesuits should be extinguished. At 
last, on 16 July, 1773, Clement signed the Brief that suppressed 
the Society of Jesus. On 16 August the Jesuits were told that they 
no more existed. The Brief begins by making a list of religious 
Orders suppressed by Popes without judicial procedure, leave of 
appeal, or right of defence, but “‘according to the dictates of 
prudence.” He then declares that from its very birth the Society 
had caused jealousies and dissensions: troubles not confined 
within the body itself, but extending to other Orders, the secular 
priesthood, academies, universities, schools, andthe very princes who 
had received it into their States. Since, then: “‘for these and other 
reasons suggested to us by the principlesof prudence which We retain 
concealed in Our breast it is hardly possible to restore a true and 
lasting peace in the Church as long as it remains in existence . . . 
We dissolve, suppress, extinguish and abolish the said Society.” 


A slight but not dissimilar dilemma may be suggested. When St. Stanislaus 
ran away from Vienna to become a Jesuit novice in Rome, his father sent his 
elder son Paul to fetch him back, saying that if he did not come he would cause 
all the Jesuit colleges in Poland to be shut. One can imagine the Roman authorities 
asking themselves whether even so precious a candidate as Stanislaus would 
compensate for the national destruction threatened. Anyhow, when Paul arrived, 
the boy had already died. 
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The Brief was circulated among the Courts concerned, but not 
posted according to custom outside the Roman basilicas; and it is 
interesting to note that this affair was treated entirely through 
diplomatic channels, and bishops or other ecclesiastics were not 
consulted. Perhaps it made no great difference: prelates at that 
time clung to their estates and revenues, and they would have 
had no chance of retaining either had they resisted kings. Fr. 
Ricci, foreseeing the calamity, wrote his last letter, telling the 
Society that they were now abandoned by all, must pray, and 
must trust. He was taken first to the English College and then 
imprisoned in the Castel Sant’ Angelo, where after two years he 
died. His testament is pathetic, and protests his own innocence 
and that of his subjects so far as a well-informed Superior can 
have a moral certainty about them. He assigns blame to no one, 
but leaves all such verdicts to Him alone who can read con- 
sciences. Pius VI, in 1775, caused his funeral to be solemnly 
celebrated at the Holy See’s expense. 


V 


At Ferrara the Brief was read. The Jesuits accepted it, of 
course, but with lamentations—Pignatelli told them that they, 
rather, should lament who had abolished them: let them go and 
find men who would break their heads four or five hours daily, 
gratis, over teaching boys. When Joachim, still ambassador in 
Paris, heard this undoubtedly acid remark, he wrote bitterly 
complaining of it, but his brother did not think fit to answer 
him. In spite of this, Don Joachim decided that his two brothers 
ought to live in a style worthy of their family, and had them 
removed to Bologna, where they stayed with a Spanish official, 
received a somewhat larger pension than the other exiles, but 
found themselves prisoners rather than free. Here, lest he should 
be left with nothing at all to do, the saint took up painting, 
collected pictures, formed so large a library that gradually he had 
to take a separate house for it, attended lectures at the famous 
Bologna university, and even mixed in general society, not least 
among those families that were infected with Voltairian views. 

One of his chief cares was the welfare of those of the exiled 
Jesuits who had remained loyal to their vows—naturally the 
Spanish Government had made every effort to bribe them to 
secede, and had promised a substantial increase in the miserable 
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pittance which had been allowed to them, also permission to 
return to Spain, and so forth. The province if ia had 
always had a reputation for “fanaticism,” which only meant that 
the Spanish tendency to a contemplative life was specially remark- 
able there. Moreover, Aragon was the homeland of St. Francis 
Borgia, with whom for a while no little difficulty had been 
experienced, so willing was he to be absorbed in prayer and 
penance. Afterwards, ‘‘fanaticism” meant no more than intense 
religious zeal. From this province only fifty-five asked for 
secularization, twenty-three priests, thirteen novices and nineteen 
laybrothers.! But after a while even his brother Nicola became 
intoxicated by his rank, ran up debts, became involved in politics, 
was imprisoned, and finally departed altogether. However, 
Fr. Pignatelli received him back before his death. He himself had 
lived his quiet life in Bologna for fifteen years when the French 
Revolution broke out and Bologna became full of French 
refugees. 

At this point a change in his demeanour was noted. He gave 
up his semi-aristocratic equipment and resumed less dignified 
apparel. He had always nourished the secret hope that the Society 
would be revived. Now he could see the very dawning of his 
dreams. A cloudy dawn, no doubt. After all, the Brief of Sup- 
pression had not been promulgated publicly, and its promul- 
gation had been forbidden in Prussia by the Protestant Frederick 
II, who did not want to lose so many schoolmasters; and by 
Catherine II of Russia, who could say that she had promised to 
maintain religion in Poland as it was when that unhappy land 
was first dismembered. Also, she enjoyed snubbing the Bourbons. 
Actually, in 1779 a noviciate was opened, and ih 1783 Pius V1 
gave oral permission for the Society to continue there. Colleges 
were in fact created not only in St. Petersburg and Odessa, but 
in the Urals and away in Siberia. Fr. Pignatelli resolved to go 
there and re-become a novice, and had the Pope’s leave to do so, 
but he fell sick. Further, the Russian Jesuits were unwilling to 
accept Spaniards lest the Spanish Government might create new 
difficulties; and, finally, he had the spiritual care of a niece, 
Duchess of Villahermosa, who took him for a short time to 
France and wished to go on to Spain—this he refused, and 


t From Castile, sixty-six seceded; from Andalusia and Toledo, 125 each; from 
Peru, 179; smaller numbers, naturally, from the other American missions. 
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returned to Bologna, having obtained leave from the Vicar- 
General in Russia to go there. Surprisingly, the Bourbon Duke 
of Parma who had been wishful to summon some ex-Jesuits into 
his State, was able to carry his wishes into effect and so pave the 
way for restoration, on the death of Charles III and the disgrace 
of his anti-Jesuit minister Mofiino. Catherine sent him three 
priests, having foretold that the Bourbons who had evicted the 
Jesuits would be only too glad to get them back again; indeed, 
the very Ferdinand who in obedience to Tanucci had expelled 
them, tried to recall them to Naples. Pignatelli visited the city 
more than once, but the times were not ripe for the revival of 
the Society there. He went therefore to Parma, joined the three 
Jesuits from Russia, and on 6 July, 1797, publicly renewed his 
vows. 

We cannot, of course, describe in detail the fate of Italy when 
Napoleon brought his soldiery into it in 1796. Ferrara was taken 
from the Pope, and after a series of catastrophes Pius VI was 
removed from one prison to another. Parma had been left 
relatively quiet, but when the French forcibly carried the sick 
Pontiff thence on a further stage towards France, the duke in a 
panic hastened his departure. Pignatelli rebuked him. The duke 
said he had been afraid for his principality. The priest answered 
that that had been the Jews’ argument—‘““The Romans will come 
and take away our place and our nation.”’ The duke accepted the 
rebuke and confessed he had been a coward. 

The French had allowed the Pope one single companion. 
When the Holy Father asked for someone to follow him, no one 
dared to, till he applied to the ex-Jesuit Fr. Marotti, then teaching 
in the Collegio Romano. He immediately accepted the invita- 
tion, and through him Fr. Pignatelli was able to offer the Pope 
a substantial alms. Pius died at Valence in August 1799. 

In 1799 Pignatelli was given the singularly delicate task of 
opening a new noviciate at Colorno. The Pope had granted 
leave for this, and for colleges, but there was to be no exterior 
sign of a Jesuit revival—the habit was not to be worn and the 
novices would go to Russia for their vows. Five novices arrived 
from Bergamo (one was to be the illustrious Cardinal Mai) and 
one from Bologna. There was no “‘living tradition.” Little by 
little, by suggestion rather than by direct ruling, he formed the 
young men to live the full Jesuit life as of old. ““We lived the 
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life,” said one of them, ‘‘not because we were novices; but, 
living the life, we found we were novices.” As one might have 
expected, he ruled by gentleness, not even regarding himself as 
Rector. When someone insisted on calling him so, he said, “Very 
well: begin to obey me by never using that name.” He not only 
taught the novices to visit hospitals and prisons and to catechize, 
but thought it prudent that they should spend a year in Greek 
and Latin studies, foreseeing that young masters would soon be 
needed in colleges. The modern practice of some study during 
the noviceship has, therefore, Pignatelli’s good example to 
encourage it. 


VI 


The last part of Fr. Pignatelli’s life reflected the precarious 
character of the time. Pius VI had died in 1799. After a conclave 
lasting more than six months Pius VII was elected in Venice in 
March 1800, and entered Rome in July. That very month he 
wrote to Charles IV asking that the Society be restored. Charles 
would not hear of it, but Pius in March 1801 declared the 
existence of the Society in Russia to be legally correct. Napoleon 
in 1804 crowned himself emperor, having demanded the presence 
of Pius VII, who, foreseeing that he might be kept in France, had 
determined on abdication, indicating Cardinal Pignatelli as his 
successor. Meanwhile the Father General Gruber had written 
from St. Petersburg to Pignatelli that he was to be Provincial. 
After his brother’s death in March 1804 he returned, however, 
to Colorno hoping to be left in peace among his novices, but 
was sent to Naples to assist his sister, Countess della Cerra, who 
was dying, and to see to the Society about to be re-born there. 
(Anyhow, the Jesuits were soon expelled by the French from the 
Duchy of Parma.) At first the king, Ferdinand, wanted the 
Society to be reconstructed so as to be in no sense under a Superior 
living in some other country—to be, in short, a Neapolitan 
society. Pignatelli could not admit this. The king saw his point, 
and the “old” Society was brought to life again. The queen 
expressed her amazement that the returning Jesuits, mostly old 
and sick, asked only to come back to the discomforts of their 
original house, and that even after thirty-seven years the common 
people had not forgotten them but gave them such a welcome— 
men poured out from the Naples slums and docks to kiss their 
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cassocks. One old fisherman, in fact, had vowed he would never 
go to confession again till the Jesuits returned. Pignatelli put him 
right. His own position was difficult. He was Provincial of 
Naples, and, more vaguely, of Italy, and most definitely Superior 
of the Neapolitan Gesti Vecchio. He was resolved that it should 
be a true “religious house,” and not just a Home for Elderly 
Gentlemen, most of whom had lived in considerable comfort 
and independence for some thirty years. He must not be soft, nor 
yet rigid. As a matter of fact, they behaved very well, and did not 
grumble or quarrel overmuch. 

He had, too, to consider the rush of requests for re-openi 
of abandoned houses, the resumption of all sorts of public 
activities, and so forth, for which untrained men were not at all 
prepared. Not that Neapolitans were, or are, averse to publicity. 
Thus, Sunday dinners were carried in procession, to the chant of 
litanies, into the prisons. If anyone felt ashamed, Pignatelli him- 
self would lead the march, holding high a banner; during the 
week he, with others, would beg charity from shop to shop. 
His relatives did not like this; others, judging in part from 
hearsay, thought there was exaggeration—but, “if you e 
men to be faultless,” said he, “‘you had better look for them in 
heaven.”” But heroism was certainly shown during the earth- 
quake of 1805, and in that same year France began to be threaten- 
ing. In 1806 Joseph Bonaparte was proclaimed King of the Two 
Sicilies, and soon enough the emperor declared that he would 
not tolerate within his empire an Order existing only in that 
kingdom and in Russia, and Pignatelli, who could have remained 
in Naples as a “national,” chose to depart with his brethren into 
yet another exile. 


Vil 


Fr. Pignatelli returned to Rome, went straight to Pius VII, 
and, for once losing his self-control, broke into floods of tears, 
and for some time neither he nor the Pontiff could speak. Pius 
then told him that he had already arranged for him to live in the 
Roman College, which he did till March 1807, when he hired 
the hospice of San Pantaleone near the little church of Our Lady 
of Good Counsel, not far from the Colosseum. The house was in 
a deplorable state. He sufficiently restored it, and hired another 
near by, so as to house at least some thirty Jesuits. He was 
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determined above all on this, that poverty should be most exactly 
observed, that all should work to their utmost, for example, in 
prisons and hospitals and in the little church of Good Counsel, 
and that a tiny but perfect “Province” should exist—noviciate 
and study-house at Orvieto, a sort of college at Tivoli, a minia- 
ture “professed house” and Tertianship at San Pantaleone. Not 
till 1919 was it discovered that both the Pope and Fr. Pignatelli 
had simultaneously decided that the archives of the Society, 
which had remained intact, should be removed from the Gest 
to San Pantaleone, so certain did further calamities appear, and 
indeed in 1809 Napoleon annexed the Papal States and carried 
off the Pope to Savona, where he remained till May 1814. But 
by then Pignatelli had died, and Napoleon’s triumphs were 
ending. 

Again and again threatened with expulsion on various pretexts, 
the extreme tact and nobility of address always to be expected 
from the aged priest, together with his incessant prayer to the 
Most Holy Trinity, saved the little household from total disinte- 
gration. Meanwhile, despite his extreme poverty, money for 
alms-giving seemed to multiply in his hands. An astonishing 
diversity of visitors came to ask his counsel, cardinals, royalties, 
members of other religious Orders. He had always had a special 
affection for the Dominican fathers; their General, in fact, had 
offered to house him when he arrived in Rome, but he felt that 
the more he effaced himself the less risk he ran of embarrassing 
others. However, his strength declined daily, and his haemor- 
thages began again. All Rome seemed to be praying for him. He 
managed to make a few farewell visits, and at last, on 15 Novem- 
ber, 1811, he received Viaticum and was anointed. He asked 
everyone, even his oldest friend, Fr. Doz, to leave him, and when, 
after half an hour, they looked in at the door, he was seen to be 
dying, and in fact ended his laborious, agitated life in great 
peace. He was seventy-four years old. 

Fr. Beccari well points ovt that no two men, saints or not, are 
precisely alike. Grace makes perfect “nature” but does not 
destroy it. So first of all you see in Pignatelli the Aragonese— 
forceful, tenacious, independent, and the Neapolitan—the man 
of charm, grace, and cautious adaptability. The great aristocrats 
of his time were less splendid but more pretentious than their 
forebears; but he drew from his magnificent ancestry that power 
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of government, that true liberality, which made him as much at 
home with the great ones of this world as with the poorest. And 
Pius XI himself emphasized the saint’s fidelity, a virtue unusually 
rare, it would seem, in our unstable age. And while it is easy to 
catalogue the vicissitudes endured by Joseph Pignatelli, it is hard 
to realize that they actually happened and that he actually perse- 
vered, serene and putting his whole trust in God, till the end. 
When once we do realize that God was the very fountain of his 
life, we see, too, that there could be nothing between him and 
his entry into everlasting bliss, and he was in fact declared Blessed 
on 21 May, 1933. 

Our own history of nearly half a century has completely 
killed off any lingering sense of the false security of the Victorian 
era, so that today we are better able to picture the savagery of 
the great Continental revolutions that began with the great 
French explosion of 1789, and what havoc they made of the 
preposterous promises of the ““Enlightenment”’ and of the flimsy 
late-Renaissance world that preceded it. In that world the Jesuits 
had certainly held a prominent place.' It is out of the question 
that so numerous a body of men should not have contained some 
who were of inferior quality—who brandished their accomplish- 
ments in the face of others; who boasted; who were dazzled by 
their own fagade. Indeed, the letters of the General and the Pope 
himself more than once declare that it is wrong to destroy an 
entire body of men because of the faults of individuals, but (save 
in the case of Fr. La Valette, which was an error of judgment and 
not a moral one) it is impossible to find out who was accused of 
what and by whom, especially since at the time itself the world 
lived on rumours and gossip, mostly malicious. But it is good 


P * Pages 34 and 35 of Pastor’s 37th volume show what they stood for in Spain 
one. 

2 An anecdote about the famous Cardinal Consalvi (then only Mgr.) is illumi- 
nating. In 1799 he wrote to the Nuncio at Vienna: “You do me a great wrong, 
yes, a great wrong, in doubting whether I, once upon a time, was not persuaded 
about the necessity of bringing back the Jesuits. I was always convinced about it 
and call God as my witness. . . . The only thing that I then said was that, though 
I was absolutely convinced of their goodness and also of the damage done by 
their ceasing to exist, it seemed to me to savour somewhat of ‘fanaticism’ to say 
that without them the Church could not subsist—she who had existed without 
them for so many centuries. But that is the error from which I recovered directly 
after the French Revolution, when I thoroughly realized what Jansenism was. I 
thought then, and think now, that without the Jesuits the Church is in no good 
state (sta assai male). If 1 were in command, I would put them back tomorrow: I 
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to know for certain that the Society always attracted, to start 
with, so many young men desirous, even then, to lead a life of 
chastity, of renunciation of wealth and social eminence, and of 
obedience; and of men eager for the foreign missions, knowing 
better than their ancestors what fate presumably awaited them; 
or for the revolting service in hospitals and prisons; or for the 
humble invisible work in starving countrysides. The Bourbon 
dynasty engineered its own doom, and the “Enlightenment” 
dragged the Jesuits down along with itself to anarchy. The 
spiritual fact survived. In comparison with that, all human 
organizations are small, among them, we trust that the “‘very 
small Company of Jesus,’ as St. Ignatius liked to call it, may so 
have been revived as to continue to provide its purified and 
proper service in a world now without anchorage, and may be 


no less corrupt.! 


have often said so to the Pope: he was always furious (smanioso) about it [the 
suppression]; it is fear of the hostile princes that made him put it off [the restora- 
tion], though he always hopes to carry it out. . . . The princes will see that the 
Jesuits by putting religion on its feet once more will safeguard the royal thrones.” 
We sec, first, that while Consalvi denied having said what the Nuncio reported, 
it was the sort of thing that people thought could be said. They thought the 
Jesuits could regard themselves not only as a Super-state but as a Church within 
the Church, or anyhow as essential. But we cannot accept the last lines quoted. 
Neither the Society nor Religion itself exist to keep princes on their thrones. 
We may in fact think it is good that the innumerable exemptions that prelates 
and religious Orders enjoyed no more exist, and that ecclesiastics are no more 
also great secular lords, having to govern territories and exact taxes, to say 
nothing of abbacies or archbishoprics being given to laymen (like St. Jeanne de 
Chantal’s brother) solely that for years on end they might draw their revenues. 


t A fuller account of the intrigues which entangled the Conclave of 1773, and 
of the character of Clement XIV, may be found in c. vii of Black Popes, by 
Archbishop Roberts, Longmans, 1954. 
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‘PURE RENAISSANCE’ 
The Strange Story of Antonio Pérez 


HE CONTEST fought out between the most powerful ruler of 

his day, His Catholic Majesty King Philip II of Spain, and his 
Secretary Antonio Pérez aided by that femme fatale supposed to be 
dear to both, the Princess of Eboli, has held a place unrivalled in the 
imagination of those sensitive to the high romance and drama of 
history. It has been seen as the perfect drama because it has seemed to 
combine all the necessary saapatieaies an all-powerful king; a minister 
enjoying, by the king’s favour, the plenitude of power, but ruined 
and disgraced by his love for a lady of high rank who was also beloved 
by the king; and a lady so fascinating that, although she only had one 
eye, she could bewitch and enslave. Add to this a struggle lasting more 
than a decade, the lady walled up in her prison and dying there, and 
the minister escaping and enlisting the forces of France and England 
against his former sovereign. Small wonder that it has always fascinated, 
that only a few years ago it was retold, with great success, in a novel 
by Miss Kate O’Brien, That Lady, that it has been presented upon 
television, and that it is even how being made into a film. 

But with Dr. Marafién’s book we have something different. At 
last, some three and a half centuries after the death of Antonio Pérez, 
we have the story, in English, in such detail, and based upon such wide 
research, that it seems as though the official and even the final verdict of 
history may have been given. True, the serious student who wishes to 
satisfy himself of this will have to go to the Spanish original of which 
the English translation is an abridgement; and only in the Spanish 
edition will he find the footnote references. But the bibliography—an 
impressive one—appears in the English volume, and when an im- 
portant point, especially the revision of a traditional opinion, is being 
discussed in the text the author generally tells us which authority he has 
preferred in reaching his conclusion. Thus he is anxious to convince us 
that Philip II was not, in fact, universally admired even by his own 
entourage, and in evidence he directs us to that historian member of 
the Society of Jesus, Father Ribadeneira, reminding us that “only a 
Jesuit and one in a high position could have omitted those customary 
praises of the monarch which distorted Spanish opinion.” | 

Clearly Dr. Marafién’s translator had some difficult decisions to make, 
some of which he discusses in his translator’s foreword. The most 
important, the decision to omit some chapters of the Spanish original, 


* Antonio Pérez, by Gregorio Marajién, translated from the Spanish by 
Charles David Ley (Hollis and Carter, 42s). 
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seems to have been made for him by the author. But the decision to 
compromise between sixteenth and twentieth century English in 
translating from sixteenth century Spanish, and the decision “‘to 
preserve something of the stately and at times almost poetical flow of 
Dr. Marafién’s prose” have led, it must be confessed, to his sometimes 
penning some peculiarly obscure English. It is often not too easy to 
perceive the meaning which the author assures us lies behind the 
instructions written by Philip II for his ministers—but this is partly the 
fault of that deliberately enigmatic monarch. It is less easy to understand 
why it was necessary to have such frequent recourse, in the ordinary 
narrative, to long sentences containing no principal verb; and there are 
too many inelegant phrases like “the grace or favour he could concede 
to or deprive men of.” 

A more serious obstacle, however, to the enjoyable reading of this 
important book arises from the method of the author rather than from 
the technique of the translator. He devotes the first half of it to intro- 
ducing us to the characters and to a free commentary upon them and 
upon the story itself. In the second half he tells us the story, from the 
time of the murder of Escobedo, in 1578, to that of the death of Pérez 
in 1611. It is with infinite relief that the reader finds, in Chapter XIV, 
that he is, in fact, embarking upon the remarkable narrative, and, from 
that point onwards to the very last page his interest is riveted upon 
the amazing sequence of events. But before he reaches that chapter he 
has had a struggle. There have been excellent pages on the character 
of Philip, on the character of Pérez, on La Eboli, and on Don John of 
Austria. And there have been useful chapters on the Church, on the 
nobility, and on Portugal. But it is all written in the allusive style of 
one who assumes that his reader knows not only the outline but the 
detail of what is to follow, whereas most English readers do not know 
that. And worse, there are some pages (27 to 38 for example) wholly 
devoted to character sketches of the lesser characters who are quite 
unmemorable introduced in this way. It would have been more 
satisfactory to have described these people more briefly as they entered 
upon the scene in the course of the drama. 

It is necessary to mention these matters if only to ensure that the 
reader may allow for them in advance and not be deterred from reading 
the whole. For it is, indeed, a remarkable story that at last unfolds 
itself. Escobedo, secretary to Don John of Austria (then in the Nether- 
lands), returns to Madrid in July of the year 1577 being convinced, 
rightly enough, that Pérez is using his influence with the king against 
his own master Don John who was then bent upon a more vigorous 
prosecution of the war against the rebels and also upon the invasion of 


England. The king, jealous of his brilliant half-brother Don John, and 
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mistrusting his dangerous and ambitious schemes, allows himself to 
become privy to Pérez’ plan to poison Escobedo. The extent of the 
king’s complicity is one of the most interesting problems analysed in 
this book. The extent to which Pérez was motivated by Escobedo’s 
knowledge of his own close association with La Eboli is another. What 
is made clear—alas for the writers of historical fiction and for Holly- 
wood !—is that Escobedo’s knowledge of a love affair between Pérez 
and the widowed Princess of Eboli was not, certainly, a primary motive 
for the murder, nor, probably, a motive at all for Philip’s later perse- 
cution of his secretary or of the princess. Pérez and La Eboli were 
collaborators, certainly, fellow intriguers in the diplomacy of the time 
which centred around the succession to the throne of Portugal (the 
princess may even have hoped to secure this for herself) and around 
the “peace party” and the “‘war party” in the Netherlands. La Eboli 
was wealthy and bored; she had borne her husband ten children—six 
of whom survived—and she had now been for five years a widow. 
She was probably Pérez’ mistress, she may even have been Philip’s. 
But the basis of her intrigue with Pérez, Dr. Marafién leaves us little 
doubt, was her political ambition and his need of money; and the 
reason for Escobedo’s murder was that he stood in their way. 

Philip’s dilemma was that, much slower witted than his brilliant 
secretary, he allowed himself to become implicated in the murder 
after it had taken place even though there is still room for doubt about 
his complicity beforehand. And his position was made more uncom- 
fortable because it was only during the spring and summer of 1578 
(the murder had been committed in March) that he came fully to 
realize the extent to which both Pérez and La Eboli had been intriguing 
and even betraying him in the Netherlands and in Portugal. These 
intrigues, not the murder, were the cause of his arresting them in July. 
But the murder remained a miserable embarrassment for him in his 
attempts to try Pérez for treason. The clever secretary had too many 
papers which the king could never manage to capture, papers which 
would be very awkward for him if they were produced in court. 

The Princess of Eboli, though her ound friends, including the 
Duke of Medina Sidonia, pleaded for a was confined in her various 
palaces until, at Pastrana, the narrowness of her confinement, and the 
deliberate darkening of her room by the king’s orders, contributed 
to her death in 1592 at the age of 52. The relentlessness of the king in 
her case is probably to be accounted for, Dr. Marafién explains, by 
the treacheries of the princess, especially in the matter of Portugal, 
treacheries so gross and dangerous to the State that the king could not 
bring them into court. 

Similar reasons of state, as well as the embarrassment of his own 
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ey in the Escobedo murder, impeded the king in trying Pérez. 


For these reasons the secretary was eventually summoned to the courts 
of the Inquisition to be tried on a ludicrous charge of heresy. (In a 
moment of despair Pérez had blasphemously. oat out: “If God the 
Father were to take part in this, I would make Him, my word against 
His nose, see how ungentlemanly the king has been towards me.” 
Father Chaves, the king’s confessor, solemnly pronounced: “This 
proposition . . . is a blasphemous and scandalous proposition, piarum 
aureum offensiva. In its terms, it is suspect of the Badian heresy which 
says that God is corporal and has human members. It is no excuse to 
say that Christ has a body and nose because He was made man, since 
we can verify that this is said about the first person of the Holy Trinity, 
who is the Father. . . .”’) 

But Pérez was saved from the Inquisition by an uprising at Saragossa, 
in Aragon, whither he had fled. The revolutionaries made him their 
hero because he, like themselves, was defying Philip and Madrid. 
When his position became too precarious he fled, painfully, to Catherine 
of Navarre, across the border, and so came under the protection of 
Henry IV of France (1591). By 1593 he was at the court of Queen 
Elizabeth of England, as the guest of the Earl of Essex, and acting on 
behalf of Henry IV. Already, as soon as he had reached Catherine 
of Navarre, he had incited an incursion by the Lutherans of the Béarn 
in support of the Aragonese revolt, but their iconoclasm and their 
foreign speech had “a served to unite all Spaniards in support of 
Madrid. Now, in England, he did all he could to support the aggressive 
plans of the Earl of Essex for sea attacks upon Spain, and he was instru- 
mental in planning that upon Cadiz, in 1596, infamously providing 
advice, enthusiasm, and secret details. What finally put him out of 
favour in London was the ill success of the English naval warfare 
against Spain at the end of Elizabeth’s reign, followed by James I’s 
ted of establishing friendly relations with Madrid. And in Paris 

e was similarly ruined by Henry IV’s policy of peace, achieved at 
Vervins in 1598. His last years, when he was desperately poor, were 
spent in Paris, where he was befriended by the Benedictines of the 
monastery of the Céléstins. He heard Mass every day, and a Spanish 
nun, the Blessed Ana de San Bartolomé “prayed every day in her 
convent at Tours for her countryman to make a good end.” In 
November 1611 he died, and was buried in the cloister of the Céléstins. 

Such, in briefest outline, is the remarkable story which Dr. Marafién 
has now told us in authoritative detail and with the keenest psycho- 
logical insight. The final impression which it leaves upon the reader 
is that expressed by the translator, namely that Antonio Pérez was 
“pure Renaissance.’’ He combined in his person the passions of the 
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eriod—unscrupulous political ambition, a taste for sumptuous living, 
sexual indulgence (often perverted), the use of spies, double-crossing, 
and poison, and that final treachery which betrays, in the interests of 
personal gain, even that master seemingly so zealously served—the 
State. It is, in short, a terrible story, only mitigated by its inet ending. 
And the story of the Princess of Eboli is hardly more edifying. What, 
then, of Philip? Dr. Marafién makes us feel all the cold and calculating 
cruelty of his secret plotting to ruin servants who seemed to enjoy his 
favour, makes us see his trick of stroking his pointed beard, his smile 
that “cut like a sword.” Yet, of the major protagonists in the drama, 
he emerges as the greatest. At least he conscientiously strove, all day 
and every day, and often against his personal interests, for what he 
thought was the greater glory of Spain and of the Church, whereas 
Pérez and the princess were never loyal to anything but their own 
interests. A man who was so loyal to principle that he is said to have 
taken the same number of mouthfuls at every meal is not likely to be 
a a hero, especially in a romantic age like our own. Yet his 
coldness and his unimaginativeness were surely more venial faults than 
was the treachery in the soul of Pérez. 

Few characters appear who brighten the general moral darkness; 
when they do they seem like beings from another world. We are given 
just a glimpse of St. Teresa of Avila, rather more of Pérez’ admirable 
wife, Dofia Juana de Coello, and an attractive portrait of Don John of 
Austria. King Henry IV of France enjoys the unreserved admiration of 
the author, “the best of all France has had.” This seems rather excessive 
praise. But, certainly, he had a sense of humour as well as magnificent 
political opportunism, and Philip lacked both. Yet the particular kind 
of integrity which Philip had was lacking in the French king. 

But Dr. Marajfién is very just as well as very perceptive. His immense 
knowledge, his sympathy, and his fair-mindedness together with his 
determination to give us the position as it really was prevent him from 
making mere scapegoats of anybody or any institution. His harshest 
words—with reason—are reserved for the Spanish Inquisition. He is 
generally fair to the dignitaries of the Church and unstinting in his 

raise for Philip’s opponent Archbishop Carranza. He emphasizes 
bok Philip’s love for his family and Pérez’ pathetic love for his—one of 
the secretary’s few redeeming qualities. He regards La Eboli as almost 
insane in her ambition and quotes her coarse language about Philip— 
but he makes us feel the horror of her tragedy. His book is a powerful 
and realistic portrait of the passions of the men and women who 
surrounded the most powerful monarch of the Renaissance. The 

illustrations, and the production generally, are admirable. 
E. E. Y. HALgs 
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SOULS AND SILK 


The Christian Century in Japan 1549-1650, by C. R. Boxer (University 
of California Press; Cambridge University Press £2 16s 6d). 


T= INTRODUCTION, growth and forcible suppression of 
Christianity in Japan: crowded into a single heroic century, such 
is the theme of Professor Boxer’s book. Guns and grace, trade and 
Christianity: the tragedy of the Japanese as of almost every other 
mission is summed up in these interests, not merely conflicting but at 
the time so often confused, both of which the present work has the 
rare merit of treating in considerable detail. 

In the island kingdom, forbidden by a decree of the Ming to trade 
direct with China, the Portuguese were at first welcomed not for 
themselves but for the silk yarn their carracks brought from the 
Flowery Kingdom; Christianity grew as trade expanded; but with 
the resumption of Sino-Japanese relations under the Manchus, Portu- 
guese middlemen were no longer considered useful; Japan severed 
what she considered a dangerous link with the West; Christianity, cut 
off from its source, declined and faded away, to be re-established only 
in the nineteenth century. It is an epic theme to which even Camoens 
might have done scant justice. 

Of all Oriental peoples the Japanese were considered by the first 
missionaries most like Europeans. In sharp contrast to India and 
China, the island possessed strong military traditions, a trait which 
made the Portuguese welcome as importers of firearms. Again, the 
were men of honour, with a feudal system comparable to that which 
still prevailed in the Iberian peninsula. “Small wonder,” writes Pro- 
fessor Boxer, “that Xavier termed the Japanese ‘the delight of his 
heart’ and freely avowed to his colleagues their superiority over 
Europeans in many respects.” 

St. Francis Xavier spent two and a half years in the island of Kyushu, 
leaving behind a community of a thousand souls. Thirty years after 
his landing, the supreme organizer of Eastern missions, Alexander 
Valignano, arrived in Japan, whose Christian community he was to 
guide for twenty-seven years. A man whose vision transcended the 
provincialism of his time, yet practical, shrewd and painstaking, 
Valignano at once recognized the importance of a native clergy and 
the necessity for missionaries not “_ to learn the language but to 
adapt themselves to Oriental manners and psychology. These ideas, at 
the time considered revolutionary, he also put into practice in China, 
where he founded the Jesuit mission, and to some extent in India, for 
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as Visitor of the Indies he bestrode the whole Eastern world from the 
Indian Ocean to the China Sea like a new colossus. 

The Japanese, who already venerated their own Buddhist priest- 
hood, were predisposed to accept Valignano and his soldiers of Christ, 
with whose discipline and ideals they felt instinctive sympathy. The 
good will of influential samurai and daimyo was snelile gained; and 
under the great Visitor Christianity was passed up and down the 
country like the Kiss of Peace. But the Jesuits had no illusions about 
their position. Reluctantly tolerated as indispensable intermediaries for 
the smooth operation of Sino-Japanese trade, they knew they had at 
most a few decades in which to win the whole population. Presently 
European merchants settled at the chief ports, Japanese traders learned 
Portuguese and the Jesuits found their influence with the daimyo 
declining. Worse, English and Dutch merchants sowed doubts in 
Japanese minds as to the missionaries’ intentions, suggesting that 
King Philip before long would try to usurp the island. Richard Cocks, 
the English factor, proved himself particularly forward in denouncing 
the “‘villanose Papisticall rabble.” Ieyasu, the leading daimyo, was 
persuaded to view the foreign religion as a fanatical revolutionary 
sect which aimed at his overthrow. In 1614 he issued a fateful edict 
ordering the expulsion of all missionaries from Japan and the closing 
of all churches. Many of the Jesuits went underground and were 
joined by companions who entered the country secretly by night in 
order to rally the 300,000 Japanese Christians. Ieyasu’s decree was 
rigorously enforced, and later extended to make Christianity punish- 
able by death. Slow burning at the stake appears to have been the 

eneral form of execution, but some Christians were tortured by 
ere incisions made in their flesh, into which boiling water was 
poured. About six thousand suffered martyrdom, Japanese and 
Westerners together, but Professor Boxer concludes that “the vast 
majority of native Christians eventually apostatized, either under torture 
or the threat thereof.” 

The sequel took place in the second half of the nineteenth century, 
when expanding Western power forced the gates of Japan and China 
alike. At this new encounter Japan eagerly accepted what was now 
merely the husk of Western ie ti The flame of military nation- 
alism burned fierce as ever and, having embraced Western techniques 
without the religion which should have held them in trust, Japan, in 
faithful imitation of her teachers, set out to live and die by the sword. 

Professor Boxer brings to this history familiarity with the Japanese 
language and people, as well as unrivalled knowledge of Portuguese 
and Dutch a relations in the Far East. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that one of the longest and best chapters, entitled “Pirates and Traders,” 
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treats of Japanese commercial activities in South-east Asia. The work 
is not strictly a history of Japan from 1549 to 1650, several crucial 
developments being omitted as being too well known, but a history 
of the mission in its economic and political setting. In particular, its 
account of the overthrow of Christianity deserves to be as well known 
as that on but minor persecution in another island on the 


far side of the worl 
VINCENT CRONIN 


THE BRONTE FAMILY 


The Bronté Letters, selected and with an Introduction by Muriel Spark 
(Peter Nevill 13s. 6d). 


Ta IT IS CLAIMED, is the first comprehensive selection of 
the Bronté letters to appear in one volume, and it says much both 
for Miss Muriel Spark’s judgment and knowledge (for she is some- 
thing of an authority on the Brontés) that the inner history of that 
extraordinary family should emerge so vividly from its perusal. 
Notwithstanding the fact that for a most part the letters here col- 
lected are those written by Charlotte, the persons and characters of all 
the other five members of the family stand out in no less high relief. 
Even poor Branwell (“their colourful brother,” as the blurb, in the 
spirit, as it must be supposed, of high comedy, refers to him) appears 
in life-like proportion. 

But it is to Charlotte one turns ever more as the others drop, one 
by one, out of the story to their early deaths; Charlotte with her 
moods of black depression, her unquenchable vitality, and her never- 
failing common sense. She it was who held the family together in the 
bonds of her own strong character. “I have a heavy heart,’”’ she writes, 
after her sister Anne’s death, to her friend Ellen Nussey, “but crushed 
Lam not yet; nor robbed of elasticity, nor of hope, nor quite of en- 

deavour.” And again: “I am a lonely woman po likely to be lonely. 
But it cannot be helped and therefore imperatively must be borne, 
and borne too with as few words about it as may be.” 

Oddly enough, though perhaps it might be said to be in keepin 
with the stoicism implied in the above extracts, the only quality w: ich 
does not emerge from a reading of the letters is the writer’s industry. 
Charlotte tells us of her home troubles—her sisters’ illnesses, her 
brother’s vagaries, her father’s dependence; of an occasional trip to 
London or to Ambleside, of her > for starting a school, of every- 


thing in short except that one vital and central theme, her work. We 
hear ye og Eyre, of Villette, of Shirley as completed books; but never 
once o 


the long hours of toil that went to their making. Perhaps she 
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thought it a matter of too slight an interest to write about, or maybe 
too unladylike an activity to be mentioned. But for whatever reason, 
there it remains, an unfilled gap in her life’s story as revealed in these 
letters. There is nevertheless one significant passage which occurs in a 
letter written in 1852—four years before her death—to Ellen Nussey 
which runs as follows: “I remain just as resolved as ever not to allow 
myself the holiday of a visit to you till I have done my work. After 
labour, pleasure; but while work is lying at the wall undone I never 
yet could enjoy recreation.” Which still does not tell us how the work 
was done, in what manner she wrote, or how many hours daily were 
devoted to her task. If we would know that we must seek our know- 
ledge elsewhere. But for all that this is surely a most revealing passage. 
For if the method is not revealed, the driving-power that made that 
method possible is, and it may well be that de latter revelation is 
after all the more important of the two. 

Joun McEwen 


MOUNTAIN MYSTICISM 


High Mountains, by Charles Meade (Harvill 155). 
NE OF THE MOST INTERESTING present-day psychological 
6 -tednn is the immense increase in the fascination exercised 
by mountains. It is not only that thousands of people in this country 
and in most European countries now climb mountains, but that tens 
of thousands who will most likely themselves never climb a big moun- 
tain in their lives read with an almost passionate interest the books 
which mountaineers produce about their exploits and their mental 
processes. Mr. Meade’s book is entirely about mental processes. He 
approaches mountaineering from the angle of nature mysticism and 
though he allows that in fact many mountaineers climb from quite 
other motives such as love of adventure, aesthetic enjoyment or the 
pleasure of exercising a difficult and absorbing craft, yet he makes it 
clear that in his scale of values these motives take a relatively low place. 
What is this mountain mysticism? Mr. Meade’s purpose is to tell 
us. If I understand him rightly he thinks that on high mountains men 
reach, sometimes unconsciously, a spiritual condition in which they 
apprehend spiritual reality directly or intuitively, not merely as an 
‘liaanes, Mountains appear as symbols of this reality and in the scheme 
of creation it is their profound function to stimulate men’s appre- 
hension of it. Mr. Meade compares the mountaineer’s experience with 
definitions of religious mysticism and with descriptions and reports by 
religious mystics of their own experiences. His argument wanders 
somewhat from point to point and he is not always clear about the 
meaning of the technical terms he uses. For instance, he refers more 
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than once to the “beatific vision” as if this were an experience to 
which the advanced mystic might attain here and now. And he places 
“contemplation” definitely beyond “the dark night of the soul.” 
Thus it is not at all easy to be sure of the meaning he is attaching to his 
terms. For, though he agrees that nature mystics never reach the stage 
of contemplation, placed where he places it, yet his actual conclusion 
seems to be that the mountaineer’s mystical experience can be a parallel 
to contemplative prayer when assigned a wider connotation in the 
scale of mystical ascent. On the other hand, quoting Eckhart’s three 
ways of knowing God, e.g., knowing God through His creatures, 
knowing His creatures in or through God and knowing God as He 
alone is being, he says that the first is within the scope of nature 
mysticism, the second is not necessarily outside it, but the third is 
altogether beyond its range. 

Mr. Meade adduces a sheaf of quotations from the writings of 
famous mountaineers to support his p 4 If there were space I should 
like to argue that a number of the experiences described in these 
quotations are not mystical in any sense. Others can be explained 
as the emotion of the mountaineer reflected back on to the mountain 
which has generated it and which is thus endowed with a kind of 
emotional spiritual life in its own right; others again derive from the 
chronic temptation of mountaineers who indulge in subjective writing 
to express the sense of awe, purity, majesty and infinity which great 
mountains evoke in the language of religious symbolism. Both 
reactions give rise too easily to a kind of pseudo-mysticism. 

None he less, and allowing for all this, I think that Mr. Meade 
makes an unshakeable case for a residue of strange experience which 
cannot be adequately explained in natural terms and which does 
suggest a genuinely mystical explanation. But I believe, from my own 
reading, that it is far rarer than Mr. Meade would admit. As regards 
the nature of such experience, it may be that Mr. Meade comes near 
the mark when he co-relates it with Eckhart’s second way of knowing 
creatures in God. It is an enthralling subject and one which calls for 
systematic examination by a competent theologian, an attention which 
it has never adequately received. 

But it is also a dangerous subject, leading too easily to pantheism, to 
religious indifferentism or to the self-deception of pseudo-mysticism. 
Above all, it can be abused as an easy way out by those who yearn for 
spiritual satisfaction without the discipline of dogmatic religion and will 
not take the trouble to use their own minds or the minds of those wiser 
= themselves to disentangle subjective feeling from objective 
reality. 

Mr. Meade has made an interesting and serious attempt to straighten 
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out some of the confusion. But it is not altogether successful, partly 
because his claims are too wide, partly because his theological equip- 
ment seems inadequate, and what the subject most needs is the firm 
intellectual structure which can only be given it by theology. And there 
are two relevant considerations which he does not discuss at all. There 
can be no doubt that love of mountains does much to fill the spiritual 
void in modern man, the void created because he no longer feels 
himself an integral part of a great spiritual society. This has a direct 
bearing on the problem. The other point is the growing suppression 
of the Anima, the feminine intuitive principle, in favour of the Animus, 
the rational masculine principle, during the centuries which have made 
modern Europe. But the Anima is a part of our human make-up and if 
its fruitful outlets are stopped it will find others to compensate, some 
of them corrupting. Rend daeieiiangalidi could be one of these. 


KATHARINE CHORLEY 


FIGHTING RASCALS 


Wellington and his Army, by Godfrey Davies (Blackwell 18s). 


E KNOW A NUMBER OF THINGS about Wellington’s 

V V soldiers, of their courage, their complaints and their resilience, 
but it is their volubility that never ceases to surprise. And it is true to 
say that there has been nothing like it since. Neither the 1914 nor 
the recent war has produced a body of literature that can in any way 
be compared to the diaries and memoirs written by the soldiers in the 
Peninsular army. Even when all allowance has been made for the 
influence of the telephone and wartime censorship on military authors 
today, it still remains an extraordinary fact that in an army of which 
some members were illiterate and a large number were conscripts of 
the lowest class, both officers and men wrote in fluent, graphic and 
immortal English about themselves. Out of these various accounts 
Mr. Godfrey Davies has fashioned a coherent whole, and his slight 
but readable book is-one that even those already familiar with the 
story will enjoy. 

Mr. Davies writes on the assumption that there are still a number of 
people to whom Wellington is a haughty and forbidding figure, an 
unsympathetic professional soldier who ended his career as a lament- 
able political failure. This, he is at pains to observe, does not constitute 
a true picture. Of course he is right, but it might almost be thought 
that he protests too much. Wellington’s often-quoted remark that he 
considered his soldiers “the scum of the earth,” does not appear to me 
to require any very elaborate explanation. The Duke, like many 
generals both before and after, was more sparing of praise than of 
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biame, but he was rarely anything but just, and on the occasion to 
which his words refer, the army deserved every word of the abuse that 
it received. Mr. Davies does well to recall that nothing the Iron Duke 
said about his soldiers can equal in ferocity the words addressed by 
the liberal-minded Sir John Moore to his army during the Corunna 
retreat. 

In spite of his admiration for the Duke, there are times when Mr. 
Davies feels obliged to admit that Wellington, but here let us speak 
with lowered voices, was little better than a reactionary. “It was a 
defect that he never perceived the least good in democracy. His great 
common sense . . . deserted him here.” But did it? To apply a word 
like “democracy” to nineteenth-century political conditions is in any 
case misleading, and it is at least debatable whether universal suffrage, 
and all that it implies, has been an unmixed blessing to the civilized 
world. It may be that the Duke of Wellington was wrong in his 
political judgment, but in thinking, with Falkland, that “When it is 
not necessary to change, it is necessary not to change,” he was so 
much in line with the great English Parliamentary tradition of caution 
= sense that it would be unwise to condemn him out-of- 

and. 

Mr. Davies does not claim to have unearthed any new material 
about Wellington and his army, but he uses all the known sources of 
information judiciously, and the picture of army life that emerges 
from his narrative is both vivid and unprejudiced. Like many pane 
British expeditionary force, the Peninsular army was made up of 
heroism and insularity. There was looting and much drunkenness, 
good nature and the usual baiting of foreigners. Every regiment had 
its heroes and its ne’er-do-wells, its women and its quarrels. And out 
of the dregs of humanity and men like Harry Smith and Rifleman 
Harris, the Duke made an invincible army. There are only two officers 
to whom one feels that Mr. Davies has done less than justice, and they 
are Norman Ramsay and the Earl of Uxbridge. It seems hard that the 
latter should be blamed for his failure to halt the cavalry at Waterloo, 
and even after reading Mr. Davies’s defence of Wellington’s conduct 
towards Ramsay, one is left with the impression that he was very 
harshly treated. 

Of all the tributes that were paid to the Duke by his soldiers there 
is one, in particular, that sticks in the mind. Speaking to the wounded 
after Albuera, he remarked that he was sorry to see so many men 
from the 29th regiment among them. “Oh, my Lord,” replied one of 
them, “if you had only been with us, there would not have been so 


many of us here.” No general could ask for more. 
CHRISTIAN HESKETH 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


Love and Violence, by various contributors (Sheed and Ward 18s). 


HIS BOOK IS A TRANSLATION of one of the volumes of the 
Etudes Carmelitaines, and deals with its subject from an immense 
variety of approaches. There is a long chapter, for instance, on Michel- 
angelo, another on ‘Troilus and Cressida, another on Dostoievsky, 
whilst psychologists like Father Victor White, O.P., theologians like 
Pére Philippe de la Trinité and others make important contributions. 
The work is not, one would suggest, something to be read through, 
but should rather be taken as a sort of work of reference to be dipped 
into. But, almost wherever one dips one would find stimulation and 
illumination. The subject is, of its nature, one in which it is not 
possible to achieve finality, and these attempts to wrestle with such 
questions as the meaning of the fear of God, God’s jealousy, the 
relationship of human love and divine love, are treated without dog- 
matism but in a way which opens up new vistas in the mind of ‘a 
reader. It was an excellent idea on the part of the publishers to make 
this volume available for English readers, and it will take its place on 
our shelves by the side of Fr. D’Arcy’s Mind and Heart of Love which, 
although very different in treatment, nevertheless has a close affinity 
with Love and Violence. 


Theodora, le cadeau de Dieu, by Princess Bibesco (Editions frangaises 
d’Amsterdam 510 frs). 


Te IDEA of this wholly delightful romance came to Princess 
Bibesco after a fancy-dress ball to which she went as the Empress 
Theodora. When some eyebrows were raised at her choice, she reacted 
by forming a generous desire to defend Theodora, to make some 
amends to the beauty which Procopius’ vitriol has so disfigured. Now 
her delicate pen has given us the result: the enchanted tale of a Byzan- 
tine Cinderella, the pauper child of the Hippodrome bear-keeper, who 
escapes the malevolent attentions of the City Prefect to win at last her 
Prince Charming, Justinian. Princess Bibesco has read her Procopius 
ingeniously, and shows how innocent might well have been the factual 
foundation of his Anecdota. These perhaps ask for study by a patho- 
logist rather than refutation by a biographer; anyhow, this way of 
using them is more pleasing than most. (The late Professor Whittemore 
chivalrously declared her version quite defensible.) It would be out of 
place to note imperfections in the historical and religious background, 
for the story has all it wants—brilliant sunlight and colour and an 
admirable sense of a society deeply penetrated by religion. One turns 
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a little wistfully from this charming creation to oom, proud lady 
who faces her middle-aged husband across San Vitale, ready to fire 
him with new and more grandiose ambitions that will all but ruin the 


Empire. 


The River of Fire, by Frangois Mauriac, translated by Gerard Hopkins 
(Eyre and Spottiswoode tos 6d). 


- MAURIAC has long been acknowledged as pre-eminent 
Maamong French writers, and that his psychological insight goes 
very deep. Nonetheless, we must say firmly that he is not representa- 
tive of life, in France or anywhere else. That this is one of his early 
books may render it more excusable in itself. However, we are glad 
to know that men and women exist having more self-control] than the 
three personages who constitute his story; even the older woman 
who wants to save a girl from a seducer is almost hysterically posses- 
sive; the young man is, apparently, unable to think of anything save 
seduction, and in fact thinks and behaves like a cad and needs kicking. 
The conversion of the girl, at the end, is fatalist, and quite uncon- 
vincing. The translator has done his task well, but slips when he has 
to mention Catholic things. Thus we do not decorate our rooms with 
figures of “Christ or of the Virgins” (we presume the French was des 
vierges, and meant “various Madonnas”). At Mass, the bell before 
Communion is not the “Sacring Bell.”” However, if for M. Mauriac 
chestnut trees themselves exhale an “animal smell,” no wonder the 
rest of his world needs a vigorous ventilation. 


The Dancing Bear, by Frances Faviell (Hart-Davis 15s). 


fi is a skilfully-conceived, well-written, account of life in 
Berlin (whose municipal emblem is the Dancing Bear) from the 
winter of 1946 onwards. The opening atmosphere’ is heavy with 
defeat; the population living in ruins, suffering incredible privation. 
Religious faith declines, save among the very old; men are drawn this 
way and that by the competing attractions laid on by the occupying 
powers who have cut up the city, like an orange, between them; 
women, having been raped wholesale by the invading hordes from 
the East, sell their virtue to the American soldiers (and, dare we say 
it—the author does not—to the French and British). Their excuse for 
so doing is the simple one that they must get their hands on cigarettes 
and chocolates in order to exchange them in the black market for more 
substantial things. This the women, in large measure, do to maintain 
their male relatives, young as well as old, in their traditional position 
of superiority within the family. The G.I, coming with a wad of 
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dollar bills in his fist from a land where woman is titivated + 
anything known over here, is shown in the process of breaking down 
that tradition, but whether he will succeed in doing so obviously 
— upon the length of his stay and the continuance of his material 
influence in Europe. 

Frances Faviell, who is a painter, has cleverly brought this kaleido- 
scope of a tormented city into focus by studying one particular family 
at close quarters. Like all families, this one is a mixed lot, the enfant 
terrible being the youngest, the boy Fritz, a particularly bold and 
unbiddable specimen who is seen turning facilely and with no diminu- 
tion of fanaticism from membership of the Hitlerjugend to militant 
communism. The others, in different degrees, attract our sympathy in 
their terrible efforts to make something out of a bewildering jigsaw. 
The author, it must be said, has drawn the characters of the women 
very successfully. The mother, Frau Altmann, is shown as a particu- 
larly lovable person, purposeful, understanding, unselfish and wonder- 
fully devoted to her 9 She emerges also as the strong woman of 
the story, displaying her Christian faith and hope as the answer to 
every crisis. “Tell him this,” she says in a dying message to Fritz, 
“No matter what flag he marches under or fights no-aleaie it be 
the Swastika, the hammer and sickle, or any other—when death 
comes to him—as it comes to us all—he will need only the Cross. 
Tell him to heed what his mother says, because she knows.” 


Portrait of Josephine Butler, by A. S. G. Butler (Faber 21s). 


TT IS A SUCCESSFUL BIOGRAPHY. Mr. Butler has given us 
a living picture of a noble and fearless woman, inspired in her 
life-mission by love of God and, though not a Catholic, bearing 
many of the authentic marks of sanctity. 

The statute book in the last century was disfigured by acis for the 
regulation of prostitution, so framed as to constitute a “legal” infringe- 
ment of the most elementary right of womankind. It was the injustice 
of this legislation that roused Josephine Butler and led her to devote 
all - ability and capacity for organization in order to secure its 
repeal. 

Given the temper of those “early seventies” in the heyday of Vic- 
torianism the mere undertaking of such a cause had a truly heroic 
element about it. She had to face single-handed the crushing condem- 
nation of society: for could anything be more indecent than that a 
respecatble person should involve herself in so horrible a controversy? 
Prostitutes were undeniably a source of infection from which de 
weakness of man their victim must be protected, society unanimously 
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supporting the view that what was evil in women was comparatively 
blameless in men whose responsibility for the wrongs done to women 
was negligible. So we have the story of how this opposition was 

adually worn down and of the organization Preset a gee 
Butler and led by her to its final triumph when the unjust legislation 
was repealed in 1886. Even more impressive than the courage and 
ability with which she fought are the spiritual gifts of faith and prayer 
from which she drew her strength. There can be no doubt of de 
power to communicate her own faith in the efficacy of prayer to 
others, as when the repealing Act came up for its ind soidhe in the 
House of Commons. “For more than a week there was a (prayer) 
meeting lasting for several hours each day in Exeter Hall.”” On the day 
of the final debate “a band of women-supporters had hired a large 
room in the Westminster Palace Hotel, very near the Houses of 
Parliament, and had carried on their perpetual intercession for more 
than twelve hours.” 

The author deserves our gratitude for this vivid account of a great 
personality and leads us to join him in hoping that Josephine Butler’s 
portrait may be an inspiration to all who still cherish our Christian 


inheritance. 


God and the Supernatural, edited by Fr. Cuthbert, O.F.M.Cap. (Sheed 

and Ward 12s 6d). 
= WHO ARE FAMILIAR with the original of which this is 

the second edition will not need to have its merits emphasized, 
but there may be others who are not acquainted with the work, and 
one can have no hesitation in saying that it is one of the two or three 
best statements of Catholic truth that have ever appeared in this 
country. The names of the contributors, Fr. D’Arcy, Fr. Martindale, 
Christopher Dawson and E. I. Watkin are sufficient to guarantee the 
level of the work. Fr. Martindale’s chapter on the supernatural remains 
the clearest and most satisfying statement of that doctrine for English 
readers, and the other aspects of the faith treated by the rest of the 
team will be found inspiring and illuminating. It is to be regretted 
that Monsignor Ronald Knox’s introductory chapter was regarded as 
somewhat dated and has been omitted from this new edition. It is 
perhaps something of a period piece, having a special reference to the 
situation in this country immediately after the first war, but for all 
that much of what he says is of permanent significance. He himself 
never dates. Still, it remains true that the most important part of the 
original has been retained, and we must be grateful for its reappearance. 
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middle-age 


is a danger-time 


A... about forty-five, the mechanism of the eye becomes 


much less supple. Overstrain now can be a factor in 

causing premature presbyopia (old sight). Seek regular 
professional advice and make a habit of bathing your 

eyes with Optrex. For Optrex is a scientific lotion, carefully 
balanced in its components, and similar to the natural 
fluids of the eye. It tones up the blood circulation and 

. delicate eye tissues, relaxing, soothing, and 

preventing inflammation. Start using 


Optrex today—and see how much fresher your eyes feel. 


some 


it soothes and strengthens the eyes 
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